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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

The annexed engraving exhibits a miniature 
of Mr. Van Buren, and is considered a striking 
likeness. There is a peculiarity of expression 
in the countenance of Mr. Van Buren, which has 
been skilfully transmitted by the painter to the 
canvass, and carefally preserved by the engraver. 
The engraving maintains throughout the charac- 
teristics of the original not often met with, and 
may be pronounced a fine specimen in the gra- 
phic art, highly creditable to this country. Of 


long inured to active business. Bred to the pro- 
fession of the law, under the able tuition of Mr. 
Van Ness, one of the most distinguished members 
of the New York bar, he commenced his pro- 
fessional career under favourable auspices.. In 
1803 he was licensed an attorney of the Supreme 
Court, and immediately commenced business in 
his native village. He was soon after admitted 
attorney and counsellor.in the county courts, 
and enrolled with some of the most eminent 
members of the Columbia bar. In 1807 he was 
admitted as counsellor in the Supreme Court, 
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Mr. Van Buren’s person we shall briefly observe, 
that he is about the middle height, of an erect 
and graceful figure, delicate frame, of a consti- 
tution naturally feeble, bat not enervated by any 
of those excesses which often characterize poli- 
tical men in the higher walks of life, where art 
and fashion too often combine against nature, 
and render their votaries the victimsof ill health 
and its usual concomitant, an impaired intellect. 
Mr. Van Buren was born and educated in the 
state of New York, among a people of steady 
habits and good principles, and thus was pre- 
served from indulgence in those vices which in- 
fallibly prostrate the physical as well as moral 
energies of their votaries. Hence the equani- 
mity of Mr. Van Buren’s temper. In private 
life always the same, always cheerful, animated 
and graceful; and by the mere force of good 
habits, improved in his constitutional.and mnen- 
tal powers, so as to be capable of sustaining 
iong @ontinued exertion, and of fulfilling the va- 
rious arduous duties which devolve upon him.— 
indefatigable in business—prompt to execute 
with his hand what is conceived by his head, 
and able at all times to sustain his part with en- 
ergy, the duties of Secretary of State, however 
severe to ordinary men, are discharged by him 
apparently without the least exertion or fatigue. 

Mr. Van Buren was born at Kinderhook, Co- 
lumbia county, in the state of New York, onthe 
ith of December, 1782. He is therefore in the 
prine of life, being about forty-eight years of 


which opened to his ambitious mind a wider field 
of legal discussion, Here he would undoubtedly 
have excelled, and raised himself to distinguish- 
ed eminence as a lawyer, but for the political 
discuss ons which then agitated the members, 
and in which Mr. Van Buren entered with all 
the ardor of a youthful mind conscious of its vi- 
gorous powers, but greatly to the prejudice of 
his profession. 

fn 1809 Mr. Van Buren removed to the city 
of Hudson, where he became distinguished as a 
practitioner, no less than as the leader of his 
political party. With the increase of kysiness 
he rose into greater eminence as a politician, 
and in 1815 was appointed Attorney General of 
the State. 


The professional career of Mr. Van Buren wag 
doubtless much impeded by the nature of his po- 
litical principles. So early as the year 1801 he 
became conspicuous with the democratic party, 
whose principles he espoused, and ever after 
maintained with unwavering resolutiong 

When but 18 years of age he was sent as a 
representative from his native village to the 
convention of delegates, for the purpose of no- 
minating a candidate for the House of Represen- 
tatives. His first appearance as an elector was 
in the year 1804, when he warmly supported the 
democratic candidate, Morgan Lewis, \in oppo- 
sition to Aaron Burr. In 1807 the democratic 
party was again divided between Tompkins and 
Lewis, when Mr. Van Buren espoused the cause 





age, of vigorous mind and industrious habits, 
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of the former, and was a powerful auxiliary in 
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his favor. In 1812 he was elected a Senator 
for the Middle Distriet, and assisted in the selec- 
tion of a candidate for the Presidency opposed 
to the re-election of Mr. Madison. He took a 
leading part during the session in support of his 
party, and was the most active and industrious 
opponent of the federal members, In the war 
of words which distinguished the two parties in 
the government, Mr. Van Buren never failed to 
advocate the interests of his party to their very 
extent, and as the champion of democracy, was 
involved in am arduous contest with his oppo- 
nents on various subjects, which grew out of 
the war between the United States and Eng- 
land. In 1816 he was re-elected to the Senate, 
and continued a member until 1820, when his 
term of service expired. His opposition to Go- 
vernor Clinton, in 1817, cost him his place of 
Attorney General. In 1821 he was again ten- 
dered this important station by his political 
friends then in power, but which he thought pro- 
per to decline, and was immediately afterwards 
appointed a Senator in Congress. In 1827 he 
was again elected to Congress. On the demise 
of Governor Clinton, Mr. Van Buren was elect- 
ed Governor. of the State of New York. This 
was at the commencement of the year 1829, at 
which time he delivered his message to the Le- 
Pislature. He continued in this station but a few 
months, when he resigned te fill his appoint ment 
of Secretary of State, conferred upon him by 
Presideut Jackson. Immediately upon his resig- 
nation he repaired to Washington, and assumed 
the duties of his new appointment, which he 
continues sedulously to perform. 

Thus much may suffice as to the personal and 
political merits of Mr. Van Buren. As the office 
of Secretary of State is an important, responsi- 
ble station, and is said to confer influence and 
power subordinate only to that of Chief Magis- 
trate; and as Mr. Van Buren has been long es- 
teemed by the cabinet party as the successor of 
General Jackson, we have presented this brief 
outline of his history for the consideration of the 
people, that they may be prepared for a deci- 
sion upon a point of so much importance. 


It is not, and { trust never will be, a sufficient 
reason for selecting to the highest offices in the 
gift of a free people, these only whose preten- 
sions are circumscribed by mere party limits, 
and who happen to be incumbents in office. It 
is not those only who are distinguished by men 
in power, and on whom that power has lavished 
its favors, that the people are bound to leok for 
a candidate. Inthe choice of a Chief Magis- 
trate regard should be had to the qualifications, 
deportment and general character of the individu- 
al, not tess than to the political consistency and 
party views by which a majority are often influ- 
enced in their decision. The question ought 
not to be whether the candidate be federal or 
democrat—the head of a clamorous ascendancy 
or the galled champion of a defeated party—but 
an honest citizen, of sober and industrious lha- 
bits, with strength of mind and firmness of deci- 
sion. The claims of Mr. Van Buren, according 





to his numerous eulogists, are mainly upon the 
score of consistency. His public character par- 
takes so much of party views and interests, and 
is so closely identified with the dominant pow- 
ers, from the commencement of his career to 
the present period, as at once to determine his 
public conduct and political motives. ‘The pri- 
vate worth of Mr. Van Buren, as a man and a 
lawyer, is, if we mistake not, worth considera- 
bly more than all that political consistency so 
warmly eulogized by his political confederates. 
In fact, the determined course which he appears 
to have marked out in early life, and scrupv- 
lously to have followed without regard to. con- 
sequences, bespeaks great calculation and poli- 
tical sagacity. A wise man, saith Solomon, 
doubteth often; and of consequence may be the 
wiser for his doubts: but according to the opi- 
nions entertained of Mr. Van Buren by his ad- 
mirers, he has always maintained the same po- 
litical principles, manifested the san e.zeal and 
the same opposition. He has never once doubt- 
ed his own superior discernment, or mistaken 
the characters of his opponents: but at all times, 
and on all occasions, as the champion of his 
party, whether in or out of power, he has not 
ceased te pour forth his invective and to throw 


the gauntlet of defiance. This may be tolerated. 


in @ man as regards his own good opinion of 
himself, but affords no proof of his clain to the 
good opinion of others. 

The political zeal of Mr. Van Buren has uni- 
formly tended to the same result—his own ele- 
vation. He isa mere dogmatist in politics; and 
this, in fact, constitutes much of that consisten- 
cy which is the theme of his eulogists. 


We forbear, in justice to the private charac- 
ter and professional talents of Mr. Van Buren, 
to descant mote freely upon his political princi- 
ples. The history of his ever active life, accord- 
ing to his biographers, has been little else thana 
scene of political contention. It was his zea! 
for abstract legislation, and his untiring devo- 
tion to the popular cause of democracy, which 
raised him to eminence in his native State, and 
which distinguished him in the estimation of the 
President. In the cabinet he has ample scope 
for the exercise of his legal talents, and to his 
counsels chiefly we may refer the opinions of 
the President upon all questions of law or na- 
tional concerns. Should the opinion prevail that 
the members of the cabinet have the exclusive 
privilege of succession to the Chair of State, the 
election of Mr. Van Buren will be a matter of 
course, and the good people of the United States 
will have aothing to do but to acquiesce in 5i- 
lence. He is already designated as the heir ap- 
parent by those who aspire to govern by party 
motives, and waits the peried to arrive when the 
present incumbent shall vacate the chair. What 
kind of administration that may be at the head 
of which so indefatigable a politician would be 
placed, we may readily conceive from the sam- 
ples already afforded in subordinate stations. 

We shall pursue the subject no further, but 
merely observe that we have not aimed to de- 
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nounce Mr. Van Buren, either on account of his 
political principles or his pretensions to consis- 
tency, nor have we felt ourselves authorised in 
this brief memoir to examine the claims of his 
competitors by way of parallel—such compari- 
sons might be deemed odious, and certainly not 
qeneficial either to themselves or the public. 


Se 


FASHIONABLE FOLLIES, 


We make the og extract from an arti- 
cle under this head, in a late number of Flint’s 
Western Review. 


“There are in the United States one hundred 
thousand young ladies, as Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie said of those of Scotland, ‘the prettiest las- 
sies in a’ the world,” who neither know how to 
toil or spin, who are clothed like the lilies of the 
valley, who thrum the piano, and a few of the 
more dainty, the harp—who walk as the Bible 
says, softly, lest brisker movement might snap 
tapes drawn to their utmost tentions; who have 
read romances, and seen the interiorof some of the 
theatres; who have been admired at the examina- 
tions of their high schools—who have wrought 
algebraic resolutions on the black board—who 
have shown themselves no mean proficients in 
the casuistry of Paley—who are in short the very 
roses of the garden, the ottar of life—who, yet 
can never expect to be married, or, if married, 
to live without—shall I speak or forbear?—put- 
ting their lily hands to domestic drudgery. 

We go into the interior of our recent wooden 
country. The fair one sits down to clink the 
wires of the piano. We see the fingers display- 
ed on the keys, which we are sure never prepar- 
ed a dinner, or made a garment for their robus- 
tious brothers. We traverse the streets of our 
own city, and the wires of the piano are drum- 
med in our ears from every considerable house. 
In cities and villages from one extremity of the 
union to the other, wherever there is a house, 
and the doors and windows betoken the presence 
of the mild months; the ringing of the piano wires 
is almost as universal a sound, as the domestic 
hum of life within. 


We need not enter in person. Imagination 
sees the fair, erect on her music stool, laced and 
pinioned, and bishop sleeved, and deformed with 
hair torn from another’s scalp, and reduced to a 
questionable class of etymology, secundo more, 
dinging, as a Sawney would say, at the wires, as 
though she could in some way hammer out of 
them music, amusement, and a husband. Look 
at the taper and cream colored fingers. Is she 
an utilitarian? Ask the fair one, after she has 
beaten all the music out of the keys—‘Pretty fair 
one, canst talk to thy old and sick father, so as 
to beguile him out of the headach and rhuma- 
lism?” Canst write a good and straight letter of 
business? Thou art a chemist, I remember at the 
examination. ‘Canst compound, prepare, and 
aiterwards boil a good pudding?’ ‘Canst make 
one of the hundred subordinate ornaments of thy 
lair person? In short, tell us thy use in existence, 
except to be contemplated as a pretty picture, 
unless it have a mind, a heart, and we may em- 
phatically add, the perennial value of utility. 

It isa sad and lamentable truth, after all the 
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incessant din we have heard, of the march of the 
mind, the talks about Lyceums, and the intermi- 
nable theories, inculcations and eulogies of edu- 
cation, that the present is an age of unbounded 
desire of display and notoriety, of exhaustless 
and unquestionable burning ambition; and not 
an age of calm, contented, ripe and useful know- 
ledge for the sacred privacy of the parlor.  Dis- 
play, notoriety, surface, and splendor, these are 
the first aims of the mothers, and can we expect 
that the daughters will sink mtoa better spirit? 
To play, sing, glide. down the giddy dance, and 
get a husband, is the lesson; not to be qualified 
to render his home quiet, well-ordered, and 
happy. 

It 1s notorious that there will be no interme- 
diate class between those who toil and spin, and 
those, whose claim to be ladies is founded on 
their being incapable of any value or utility. “At 
present we know of none, except the little army 
of martyrs, ’yclept school mistresses, and still 
smaller corps of editorial and active blue stock- 
ings. If it should be my lot to transmigrate back 
to earth, in the form of a young man, my first 
homages in search of a wife would be paid to 
the thoughtful and pale-faced fair one, surround- 
ed by her noisy am g refractory subjects, drilling 
her soul to patience, and learning to drink of 
the cup of earthly discipline, and, more impres- 
sively than by a thousand sermons, tasting the 
bitterness of our probationary course, in teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot. Except as 
aforesaid, school mistresses and blues, we be- 
lieve, that ail viner damscis, ciearly Witla ine 
purview of the term of “lady,” estimate the clear- 
ness of their title precisely m the ratio of their 
uselessness. 

ee 


ASIATIC AND AFRICAN PopuzLATion.—The 
extent of the Ottoman empire, comprehending 
Turkey in Europe (of which Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, Bulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia, form a part, 
Asia Minor, the Islands of Candia and Cyprus, 
a large portion of Armenia, Kurdistan, Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and a great part of Nubia, with the ex- 
ception of the new Greek state—is estimated at 
about 1,064,000 square miles; the population at 
about 25,000,000 souls. The population of the 
vassals of the Ottoman empire is estimated—Tri- 
poli at 2,000,000; Tunis at 2,800,000; and Al- 
giers at 2,500,000 souls. The extent of the em- 
pire of Morocco is estimated at 130,000 square 
miles; its population at 4,500,000 souls. The 
extent of the kingdom of Abyssinia is about 
130,000 square miles; its population, 1,500,000 
souls. The territory of the Iman of Muscat ex- 
tends ahout 500 miles along the coast; the num- 
ber of inhabitants probably does not exceed 
1,000,000. The extent of Persia is about 350,000 
square miles; its population about 9,000,000 
souls, The extent of Afghanistan (between Per- 
sia and India) is 172,000 square miles; its popu- 
lation, 6,500,000 souls. Beloutchistaa [to the 
south of the country of the Afghans] has about 
3,000,000 of inhabitants. ‘The extent of Bok. 
hara is 173,000 square miles; its population, 
2,500,000 souls. 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE FRIENDS. 
Forget thee! in the banquet halls, 
Go, ask my fellow men; 
Or ask the tear that secret falls, 
If I forget thee then? 

Ata lively pleasant party, towards the close 
of the fall of 18—, I was mtroduced to Charles 
N———. It was at the house of an intimate 
friend of mine some little distance out of town. 
We had a balf in the evening, and I recollect 
were uncommonly gay. I never was in better 
spirits than in moving through a cotillion with 
the pretty Miss T : we both betrayed our 
ignorance of one part of the figure. There is 
something very agreeable, at times, in these 
mutual mistakes. When we had set down after 
the first cotillion, my wandering attention was 
arrested by a young gentleman whose entrance 
I had not observed. He was apparently about 
twenty-seven years of age; his figure was thin, 
but fine; his features were regular, his eye dark 
und expressive, and but forthe gloom that rested 
on his pale countenance when I first beheld him, 
t should have called him eminently handsome. 
But in that gloom there was so much of mental 
suffering, and so much of absolute wretchedness 
—such an absence of all hope, and such a shade 
of settled despair; that you becante uneasy while 
you contemplated it, and turned away as from 
aninspirer of painful thoughts. I felt the me- 
lancholy to be contagious, and began to chat 
and laugh with a group near me to draw off my 
attention from that gloomy brow and compress- 
ed and-:sunken lip: but in vain. My eyes invo- 
luntarily returned, as under the influence of 
fascination; and even while I talked with some 
appearance of earnestness to the lady who sat 
next to me, I could not avoid giving a stealthy 
glance at the young stranger. There he sat as 
I first remarked him—near a window, and some- 
what retired from the rest of the company; his 
lread resting on his hand, which be now and 
then passed through his rich, dark hair—from 
habit as it were, for he was evidently in a reve- 
rie, far from the present scene and its hilarity. 
The bright eyes of beautiful women, sparkling 
with animation and joyous excitement, attracted 
him not. The soft, half wanton whisper, and 
the louder tone of festal mirth, were equally 
unheeded. A lady was called upon to entertain 
the company with music. I was delighted to 
see her set down to the harp—that loveliest-of 
instruments—it shows off a fine voice and a fine 
arm so well. She commenced a sweet and 
plaintive air. It was an old-fashioned strain 
that I was fond of when a boy. The deepswell 
of the music appeared to have a powerful effect 
upon the young stranger. He started from his 
reverie—roused himself, and seemed determined 
to make up for his former unsociability by striv- 
ing to be agreeable. I never saw a more sud- 
den change in an individual. I would scarcely 
have recognized him, so altered was his counte- 
nance and manner. He began a gay conversa- 
tion with a smiling, rosy-lipped little girl, he 








had not before condescended to notice; offered 
her his arm, and they joined a group around the 
fair harper. I observed him. It appeared to me 
that his gaiety was unnatural—unhealthy—forc- 
ed. It was not the free flow of heart-felt joy. 
Probably it appeared the mere soto me from 
contrasting’it with the gloomy expression that 
first caught my notice. His deportment was 
now elegant and graceful; and his attentions 
were evidently by no means unacceptable to the 
lovely creature who was hanging on his arm, 
nor to those who joined her for a share of the 
handsome young gentleman’s conversation.—- 


This person had deeply interested me, and when 
the music was over I desired my friend to intro- 
duce me. He immediately complied; and the 
stranger was introduced to me as Charles 
, an English gentleman, who had just 
arrived from a tour through our country. Young 
men are soon acquainted; especially where there 
is a congeniality of sentiment and feeling; and 
it was not long before we were engaged in an 
interesting conversation. His language was cor- 
rect and polished, his address easy and gentle- 
manly; he had travelled over the greater part 
of Europe, and his mind was well stored with 
information; his observations displayed a know- 
ledge of the world, and, on literary subjects, a 
refiued elegance of taste. I was much pleased 
with him, for he was decidedly a superior man. 
When he grew animated on some subject that 
particularly interested him, and his eyes kin- 
dled, and his countenance shone with a transient 
enthusiasm, I thought him one of the most cap- 
tivating beings I had ever beheld. But then 
there was that return of melancholy depression; 
and when he had been wrought up toan excite- 
ment on any favorite effusion of poetry or ro- 
mance, his countenance would settle down into 
an expression of exhaustion—a repose of gloom, 
which seemed natural to it, and the necessary 
reaction of an unusual excitement: then by a 
painful effort he would endeavor to keep up his 
share of the spirit of the conversation, and beam 
forth with some brilliant stroke of wit or lively 
sarcasm, and be mirthful for a moment; and I 
could perceive that he possessed a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, and that at a time when his 
mind was freer and his heart calmer, he must 
have been a most entertaining companion. I 
was convinced that there was some hidden grief 
that lay like an incubus on his soul, and shut out 
all enjoyment. I felt a powerful sympathy for 
him—a desire to alleviate his melancholy—not 
unmingled with a curiosity as to the cause. | 
kept near him during the remainder of the even- 
ing; | exerted myself to appear cheerful; I en- 
deavored to lead him into conversations on to- 
pics in which I thought he would feel an inte- 
rest, and to prevent the mind from reverting 
upon itself, and feeding on its own dark thoughts; 
I tried to draw him into the dance, but without 
effect.—*‘ I will enjoy it more by looking on,”’ 
said he, with a faint smile—‘*I am afraid,” 
added he, ‘* my dancing days are over.” He 
sighed. I rallied him about such a bachelor de- 
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elaration in a fine-looking young fellow to whom 
the girls were waiting to be gracious; but I saw 
it gave pain, and ceased. 

We stole off before the company broke up, 
and as it was a beautiful moonlight night, with 
a fresh, bracing air, we agreed to walk home. 
He took my arm, and | accompanied him to his 
lodgings. Our conversation was on indifferent 
topics; the persons we had met,—the current 


news of the day; and there were long pauses;| G 


and each one appeared to be absorbed in his own 
meditations. Once we engaged on the subject 
of youthful hopes and attachments; but as I per- 
ceived it occasioned some painful emotion on 
his part, I began to chat about the beauty of 
the evening, and the pretty lady who had listen- 
ed to his honeyed flatteries, nothing loth. 

An acquaintance was formed, and we fre- 
quently met. Sometimes he was gay, and 
would give loose to his powers of wit and play- 
ful satire; sometimes he was reserved—moody, 
sad. On all occasions he was unequal, and 
restless and fitful in his mirth. His vivacity 
would be crossed by that continually returning 
depth of gloom; and his laugh would subside into 
an inces¢ribable expression of internal suffering. 
There was a sadness that could not be removed; 
and there was clearly remorse in it. I could 
perceive this in his start; his seeret shudder, al- 
most imperceptible in his troubled eye; and the 
slight perspiration on his fne manly brow. The 
vulture might be scared away for a moment, 
but was sure to return with a keener glance and 
a whetted beak. Still he was anxious to amuse; 
and would open his port folio of engravings, 
some of which were very beautifully executed. 
He would describe such of the scenes as he had 
himself visited, and would now and then forget 
his griefs over some wild and beautiful landscape 
of Switzerland or Italy. He possessed a talent 
for drawing, and shewed mea number of sketch- 
es he had made of our own scenery; two of 
which I recognized, as they were views of sce- 
nery in my native State with which, I was fami- 
liar. One of them was a romantic view on the 
Hudson near Catskill, the mountains in the dis- 
tance. The other a lovely, picturesque land- 
scape near the Mohawk, with an extensive pros- 
pect of the river gracefully meandering through 
a fertile and varied country. He had a true 
feeling for the beauties of nature, and it was 
‘olightfaa te listen to the remarks that fell from 
Mm, 

One winter evening, about a month after our 
acquaintance had commenced, we were sitting 
together in his room before a low fire. Candles 
had not yet been called; and we sat for some 
lime in silence, gazing upon the fire, that would 
kindle up into a bright flame, and then subside, 
in playful wantonness as it were. N- was 
none of his gloomiest reveries; and I did not 
feel inclined to disturb him. He turned abrupt- 
ly—*§___” said he, ‘thave you not observed 
4 strange inconsistency of conduct about me?’’ 
1 knew not what to reply, and hesitated. ‘You 
tuust—you must’’--added he in a mournful toge, 
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*‘you must have remarked it; but you want to 
spare my feelings. Alas! it is not worth while.’” 
He passed his hand over his brow. ‘* Where is 
the medicine can minister to a mind diseased,—. 
pluck ‘from the heart a rooted sorrow?” His voice 
was tremulous, and his eye was filling. 

“Ss you have no doubt wondered at 
the cause of my depression. Listen to me. It 
is, this day, a year and six months since Edward 
and myself crossed the Atlantic to 
gether.’’—He stopped a moment. ‘*We were 
school-fellows—class mates—companions in the 
same sports—as fond and as intimate as boys ean 
be—O, those days of joy and disinterested kind- 
ness ! Gone—gone—forever gone !—Well sir, — 
our destinations in life were different, but our 
intimacy continued. Edward went into mercan- 
tile life, and §, to the studies of a profession. 
He was high spirited, and rather irascible ; but 
a generous, noble hearted fellow. Our affection 
was ardent, and I believe natural.’’—N—— 
paused, and then went on. ‘* He called on me 
one morning, and told me that he had an excel- 
lent offer to go to America, as an agent, for a 
very respectable house ; and, if | would accom- 
pany him, he would aceept of it. I had fre- 
quently expressed a desire of visiting America ; 
and we both thought the opportunity a good 
one. We bade adieu to our relatives and friends, 
and set sail; we shared the same bed; we nursed 
each other ;—poor Ned was uncommonly sea 
sick ; we were as brothers.’’—His voice trem- 
bled, and there was a convulsive motion of his 
lip.—** but I must get over this.”’ He drew his 
chair closer towards the fire. ‘*I will get on 
with my story with more firmness—I’m almost 
ashamed of myself, S We arrived safely 
in Baltimore, the place of our destination ; and 
like most other young men in the heyday of life, 
mingled occasionally in scenes of dissipation. 
Edward had often spoken of his skill in a difli- 
cult and somewhat antiquated game of cards, 
and E thought with something of boasting and 
elation. I knew nothing of the game ; but for 
the purpose of tormenting him a little for his 
vanity, and from a love of michief, I resolved to 
apply myself secretly to it, and obtained a pretty 
good insight into the game without his knowing 
any thing of the matter ; one evening we were. 
silting together with some acquaintances we 
had picked up, and to Edward’s surprise, I de- 
fied him to his favorite game at cards. 

“ Edward,’’ said I, ** you are always boasting 
of your skill. & know but little about the game, 
yet I lay you a wager I’ll beat you.” 

Edward smiled with conscious superiority at 
my badinage, and produced the cards. We 
played——Edward was skilful. E exerted myself 
to the. utmost, and succeeded. Edward was. 
surprised: and chagrined. 1 did not bear my vic- 
tory meekly; on the contrary, I openly exulted, 
and gave free scope to my bantering humour. 
Edward demanded another game—he again lost. 
He became flushed, and drank several glasses of 
wine. He still persisted in the contest; cursed 
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deeply occupied in the game to observe his 
countenance; and in my merriment at an un- 
common turn of good luck, I Jet out an unfortu- 
nate witticism—it was the drop in the full cup. 
Edward rose in passion—dashed the cards from 
him—struck his clenched hand upon the table— 
and with eyes flashing fire, accused me of deal- 
ing unfairly. 1 was astonished; and replied in 
what I thoughta conciliating tone. But it was 
only adding fuel to the flame. He repeated his 
charges with vehement rapidity; and my temper 
began to rise. I told him he behaved like a 
child—that he was heated with wine—and that, 
in the morning, when he had slept off the effects 
of it, he would be ashamed of his present conduct. 
He rushed across the table, almost overturning 
it, and aimed a blow at my face. lreceived it 
on my arm. The gentlemen present rose, and 
insisted on his leaving the room. He did so, 
breathing threats and vengeance against me. 
As I expected, a challenge was handed me that 
night; and, I must confess, that I felt so indig- 
nant at his-behaviour, that I received it without 
reluctance. 1 arranged my papers, disposed of 
the little property I had, and wrote a letter to 
my parents. If the duel took place, I consider- 
ed that the chances were against me; and I en- 
deavoured to prepare my mind for a fatal result. 
I had no experience with the pistol; having on- 
ly fired a few times in my life, at a mark, in 
sport. I requested a friend to act as my second, 
and appeared on the ground a little before the 
appointed time. Edward was not yet there. He 
shortly arrived, accompanied by a_ second. 
When I beheld my old school fellow—the friend 
of my youth—and considered the purpese of our 
meeting, I felt a pang at my heart; and I believe 
the tears were in my eyes when I went up to 
him. 

*¢ Edward,’’ said I, **hasit come to this— 
-must we fight—we, who have known each other 
so long—loved each other so dearly—and for 
such a cause? Is there no way of settling this 
unhappy difference ?”’ 

Edward’s countenance was fixed and unre- 
Jenting. 

‘* Sir,’? said he, coldly, ‘* If you choose to 
apologise for your unhandsome conduct last eve- 
ning, | may receive your apology, and let the 
business go no further.”’ 

I felt provoked, but kept down the angry re- 
ply that rose to my lips. : 

‘¢ Edward,’ said i, ‘* you have grossly insult- 
od me—struck me—if you will ask paidon for 
that outrage, I will willingly apologize for any 
provocation I may have given you.”’ 

He interrupted me ; 

‘©The blow was deserved, sir; deserved by 
your insolent sneering and mean conduct. I will 
not apologize for that.’’ 

«‘ Edward,’’ said I, ‘You wrong me. You 
encroach too far—by Heaven! too far—the 
crushed worm will turn. And yet I cannot—l 
cannot make up my mind to fire at my old com- 
Ranion.”’ 
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«“ D)—— it,’’? said Edward, with a sneer, turn. 
ing to his second, ‘*1 believe the man’s afraid.’ 

This was enough. 

** Take your stand,”’ said I, sternly, ‘‘and you 
shall see.”’ 

The ground was measured—we took our 
places, back to back—the word was given—- 
‘*Wheel and fire!’--I obeyed mechanically— 
raised my pistol—I am sure I took no aim—but 
my hand was firm—I fired; and the next moment 
beheld Edward spring from the ground—quiver 


—~-and fall. The ball had entered his side. [| 
went up tohim. He had just time to faulter 
out— 


‘* I am dying—I have brought this on myself. 
Charles—my dear Charles—make your escape.”’ 

He gasped, and died. I stood over him till I 
was urged off. I saw his body conveyed to the 
next inn; when the seconds thought me riding 
off with speed. I secreted myself to give one 
last look at the remains of my friend. But se!f 
preservation impelled me, and I went away. I 
travelled through the country; I visited every 
place of note; I have been in every metropolis in 
the United States; I have been in the best and 
the gayest society; I have entered into scenes of 


high dissipation; I have made one of every fes- 


tive celebration of any importance ;—but I never 
can forget my friend’s last look—the impression 
will never wear off—in the festal hour, the figure 
of Edward G———— bleeding ; with his counte- 
mance of agony; will rise before me. I hear his 
last words; I behold him stifiening in death. He 
is with me when alone; he is with me in my 
dreams; I fly to company and amusement, but he 
is with me there—he follows me with equal step 
—I cannot fly from myself, and his image is a 
portion of my being—no—no—no—I never 
shall forget him.’ ‘ 

He stopped, and leaned his head on the table. 

‘* Now,’’ said he, ‘*now can you wonder at 
my deportment ?’’ 

I was too much affected to reply. He con- 
tinned—— 

‘*f lead a wretched, wandering, unsettled 
life. Ihave no spirits to enjoy any thing. I fee! 
an unwillingness to engage in any active em- 
ployment; and I take a morbid satisfaction in 
resigning myself with perfect inertness to the 
vagaries of my own gloomy fancy. My mind 
cannet exert itself even upon those subjects of 
which it was most fond, and with which it has 
been most familiar. I am in a mental lethargy. 
My mind has lost its grasp. I read, without 
pleasure. I think, without improvement. My 
nerves are tnstrung, and I sometimes think my 
memory fails--on all subjects but one—one, 
stamped with indelible, with burning characters 
on my heart and brain. I ought to return home 
—to my parents—to my profession. But as yet 
I cannot.’’ 

He ceased. I sat a few minutes; I could not 
conceal my agitation. I was grieved to see him 
thus, but knew that the voice of consolation or 
any cold reasoning would only prove offensive to 
him in his present state of mind. I took out my 
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watch; it was near ten. I pleaded that I had 
some papers to attend to before | went to bed; 
and rose to depart. He took my hand— 

‘‘ Farewell,’’ said he, “ if 1 can, I will make 


up my mind to return home in the next packet.” | 


I whispered something of the soothing influ- 
ence of time, and the solace of home, sweet 
home, and friends most dear to the wounded 
heart. He sighed, and wrung my hand. 

‘‘Farewell,’’ said he, ‘*come and see me often. 
Do not wait forthe ceremony of a return of 
visits. Between you and I that ceremony may 
now, I think, be well spared.”’ 

I bade him good night, and departed. I saw 
him but twice afterwards. He engaged a pas- 
sage to the East Indies, and from thence he was 
to return to his native land. By this time I hope 
he is with his family, and happier than he was 
when I took leave of him on board the ** Achil- 
les,’’? bound for Canton. 

J. B. S. 
el Ae 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT FLOOD 
OF AUGUST, 1829, 
IN THE PROVINCE OF MORAY, 
JOINING DISTRICTS. 

‘Nothing can convey an idea of the violence 
and velocity of the water that shot away from 
the whirling sea above the cliffs. It was scarce- 
ly possible to follow with the eye the trees and 
wrecks that floated like straws on its surface.— 
The force was as much more than that of a rag- 
ing ocean as gunpowder ignited within the con- 
fined tube of a cannon is more terribly powerful 
than the same material when suffered to ex- 
plode on the open ground. I was particularly 
struck here With an example of the fact, that 
trees exposed to occasional struggles with tor- 
rents, instinctively prepare themselves to resist 
them, I observed one tall ash, growing a little 
way above Randolph’s Bridge, covered to at 
least four-fifths of its height. It was broken 
over at last, but, having been taught by experi- 
ence to resist the action of water, it was not rent 
away, whilst all those which had never been vi- 
sited by floods before were torn up like weeds. 
Before I left this spot | saw one of the under- 
gardeners wade into the water as it had begun 
toebb on the haugh, and, with his umbrella, 
drive ashore and capture a fine salmon, at an 
elevation of fifty feet above the ordinary level 
of the Findhorn.’ 

Among the incidents, where the inhabitants 
were rescued by the bravery of their neighbours 
from houses surrounded by the waters, and mo- 
mentarily yielding to their force—we find the 
following:— 

‘After landing the Cumins, the next house of 
the hamlet the boat went to was that of Widow 
Speediman, an old bedrid woman, with whom 
resided her niece, Isabella Morrison, an elderly 
person. One of the walls of this house was 
yone and the roof was only kept up by resting 
on a wooden-boarded bed. 
boat beheld a most harrowing spectacle. Up 

lo the neck in water sat the niece, scarcely sen- 
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sible, aad supporting what was now the dead 
body of her aunt, with the livid and distorted 
countenance of the old woman raised up before 
her. The story will be best told in her own 
words, though at the risk of some prolixity. 


‘It was about 8 o’clock, an’ my aunty in her 
bed, fan I says till her, aunty, the waters are 
cumin’ aboot’s; an’ I had hardly spoken fan they 
wur at my back. ‘Gang to my kist,’ says she’to 
me, ‘and tak oot some things that are to be pit 
aboot me fan I’m dead.’ I had hardly tukken 
oot the claes fan the kist was floated bodalie 
through the hoos. ‘Gie me a haud o’ your hand, 
Bell,’ says my aunty, ‘an I'll try an’ help ye into 
the bed.’ ‘Ye’re nae fit to help me,’ says J, 
‘I’ll tak a haud o’ the stoop o’ the bed.’ And 
sae I gotin. I think we war strugglin’ 1’ the bed 
for aboot twa hours; and the water floatit up the 
cauf-bed, and she lyin’ on’t. Syne I tried to 
keep her up, an’ I took a haud o’ her shift to 
try to keep her life in. But the waters war ay 
growin’. At last I got her up wi’ ae haun to 
my breest, and hed a haud o’ the post o’ the 
bed wi’ the ither. An’ there wuz ae jaw o’ the 
water that cam’ up to my breest, an’ anither 
jaw cam’ and fuppit my aunty oot o’ my @irms. 
‘Oh! Bell, I’m gane!’ says she, and the waters 
just chokit her. It wuza dreadfu’ sight to see 
her! That wuz the fight and struggle she had 
for life! Willin’ was she to save that! An’ her 
haun’, your honour! hoo she fought wi’ that 
haun’! It wad hae drawn tears o’ pity frae a 
heathen. An’ thenI had a dreadfu’ spekala- 
tion for my ain life, an’ I canna tell the consee- 
derable moments I was doon in the water, an’ 
my aunty abeen me. The strength o’ the waters 
at last brak the bed, an’ I got to the tap o’t; 
an’ a dreadfu’ jaw knockit my head to the bed- 
post; an’ I wuz for some time oot o”’ my senses. 
It was surely the death-grip I had o’ the post; 
an’ surely it wuz the Lord that waukened me, 
for the dead sleep had cum’'d on me, an’ I wud 
hae faun, and been droont in the waters! After 
I cam’ to mysel’ a wee, I feelt something at my 
fit, an’ I says to mysel’, this is my aunty’s head 
that the waters hae torn aff! I feelt wi’? my 
haun’, an’ tuk haud o’t wi’ fear an’ trumlin’; 
and thankfu’ was I fan I faund it to be naething 
but a droon’t hen! Aweel, I climbed up, an’ got 
a haud o’ the cupple, an’ my fit on the tap o’ 
the wa’, an’ susteened mysel’ that way frae may 
be aboot half-past ten that night till three next 
afierneen. I suppose it wuz twelve o’clock o’ 
the day before 1 saw my aunty again, after we 
had gane doon the gither, an’ the dreadfu’ ocean 
aboot huz, just like a roaria’ sea, She was left 
on a bank o’ sand, leanin’ on her side, and her 
mouth was fou’ o’ san’. Fouk wondered I didna 
dee o’ cauld an’ hunger; but baith cauld an’ hun- 
ger ware unkent by me, wi’ the terrification I 
wuz in wi’ the roarin’ o’ the waters aboot me. 
Lord save me!’ The corpse of the poor old wo- 
man Speediman was put into a cart, together 
with her niece, Bell, whose state of exhaustion 
was so great, that it was difficult to tell which 
was the living, and which the dead, body * * * 
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*¢ At a place called Fosse, immediately above 
the hill of Birnie, there is an ancient course of 
the Lossie, by which it must have once run down 
through a totally different line of country from 
that which it now waters. Its modern level is 
considerably below the mouth of this. But, in 
the fourteenth century, Alexander Barr, bishop 
of Moray, had a plan for restoring it to this 
channel, in order to relieve the valuable lands 
of the church from its troublesome inroads. Bir- 
nie was the first episcopal seat of the bishopric 
of Moray. The sanctity of the old church is so 


. great that it is common to send from great dis- 


tances to ask the prayers of its congregation for 
people in extremity. The popular saying is, ‘If 
a man be ill, let him be prayed for in the kirk 
of Birnie, which will either end him or mend 
him.’ There is a beautiful Saxon arch in the 
interior, and a very ancient stone font. Bat the 
most curious piece of antiquity is the Ronnell 
bell of Birnie, said to have been brought from 
Rome by the first bishop. It is about eighteen 
inches high, by six inches one way, and four 
inches the other, at the mouth. Its shape an- 
gular, and joined at the sides with nails. It has 
a handle at the top, and no tongue remaining. 
Its metal seems to be bronze; but the popular 
tradition is, that there is a great deal of silver 
init. Ithink I have seen bells resembling it, 
used in religious processions in Italy.”’ 

Speaking of the river Dulnan, we have a si- 
milar illustration (not of antiquities, but) of an 
old Cateran affair. 


‘‘Near the hamlet of Carr, on the right bank, 
a slate rock has been laid bare, which, if pro- 
perly wrought, might turn out to some account. 
About 150 yards to the westward of the houses, 
there isa small patch of land surrounded by a 
few stunted birches, called Croft-na-croich, or 
the Gallows Croft, having the following story 
attached to it:—Near the end of the seventeenth 
century, there lived a certain notorious free- 
booter, a native of Lochaber, of the name of 
Cameron, but who was better known by his cog- 
nomen of Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt, Peter the 
Priest’s son. Numerous were the creachs, or 
robberies of cattle on the great scale, driven by 
him from Strathspey. But he did not confine 
his depredations to that country; for, some time 
between the years 1690 and 1695, he made a 
clean sweep of the cattle from the rich pastures 
of the Aird, the territory of the Frasers. That 
he might put his pursuers on a wrong scent, he 
did not go directly towards Lochaber, but, cross- 
ing the river Ness at Lochend, he struck over 
the mountains of Strathnairn whd Strathder— 
and ultimately encamped behind a hill above 
Duthel, called, from a copious spring on its sum- 
mit, Cairn-an-Sh’uaran, or the Well Hill. But, 
notwithstanding all his precautions, the eelebrat- 
ed Simon, Lord Lovat, then chief of the Fra- 
sers, discovered his track, and despatched a spe- 
cial messenger to his father-in-law, Sir Ludo- 
vick Grant, of Grant, begging his aid in appre- 
hending Mac-an-T’sagairt and recovering the 
cattle. Itso happened that there lived at this 





time on the laird of Grant’s ground a man also 
called Cameron, surnamed Mugach-more, of 
great strength and undaunted courage: he had 
six sons, and a step-son, whom his wife, former- 
ly a woman of light character, had before her 
marriage with Mugach; and as they were al! 
brave, Sir Ludovick applied to them to under- 
take the recapture of the cattle. Sir Ludovick 
was not mistaken in his man. The Mugach no 
sooner received his orders than he armed him- 
self and his little band and went in quest of the 
freebooter, whom he found in the act of cooking 
a dinner from part of the spoil. The Mugach 
called on Padrig and his men to surrender; and 
they, though numerous, dreading the well-known 
prowess of their adversary, fled to the opposite 
hills, their chief threatening bloody vengeance 
as he went. The Mugach drove the cattle toa 
place of safety, and watched them there till 
their owners came to recover them. Padrig 
Slac-an-Ts’agairt did not utter his threats with- 
out the fullest intention of carrying them into 
effect. In the latter end of the following spring 
he visited Strathspey with a strong party, and 
waylaid the Mugach, as he and his sons were 
returning from working at a small patch of land 
he had on the brow ofa hill, about half a mile 
above his house. Mac-an-Ts’agairt and his party 
concealed themselves in a thick covert of under- 
wood, through which they knew that the Mu- 
gach and his sons must pass; but seeing their 
intended victims well armed, the cowardly as- 
sassins Jay still in their hiding-place and allowed 
them to pass, with the intention of taking a 
more favourable opportunity for their purpose. 


That very night they surprised and murdered 
two of the sons, who, being married, lived in se- 
parate houses, at some distance from their fa- 
ther’s; and having thus executed so much of 
their diabolical purpose, they surrounded the 
Mugach’s cottage. No sooner was his dwelling 
attacked, than the brave Mugach, immediately 
guessing who the assailants were, made the best 
arrangements for defence that time and circum- 
stances permitted. The door was the first point 
attempted; but it was strong, and he and his 
four sons placed themselves behind it, determin- 
ed to do bloody execution the moment it should 
be forced. Whilst thus engaged, the Mugach 
was startled by a noise above the rafters, and, 
looking up, he perceived, in the obscurity, the 
figure of a man half through a hole in the wat- 
tled roof. Eager to despatch his foe as he en- 
tered, he sprang upen a table, plunged his sword 
into his body, and down fell—his step-son! 
whom he had ever loved and cherished as one 
of his own children. The youth had been cut- 
ting his way through the roof, with the inten- 


_tion of attacking Padrig from above, and so cre- 


ating a diversion in favour of those who were 
defending the door. The brave young man liv- 
ed no longer than to say, with a faint voice, 
‘Dear father, 1 fear you have killed me!’ Fora 
moment the Mugach stood petrified with horror 
and grief—but rage soon usurped the place of 
both. ‘ Let me open the door!’ he cried, ‘ and 
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revenge his death, by drenching my sword in the 
blood of the villain!’ His sons clung around him 
to prevent what they conceived to be madness, 
and a strong struggle ensued between desperate 
bravery and filial duty; whilst the Mugach’s wife 
stood gazing on the corpse of her first-born son 
in an agony of contending passions, being igno- 
rant, from all she had witnessed, but that the 
young man’s death had been wilfully wrought by 
her husband. * Hast thou forgotten our former 
days of dalliance?’ cried the wily Padrig, who 
saw the whole scene through a crevice in the 
door—‘ how often hast thou undone thy door to 
me when I came on an errand of love; and wilt 
thou not open it now to give me way to punish 
him who has but this moment so foully slain thy 
beloved son?’ Ancient recollections and present 
affliction conspired to twist her to his purpose. 


The struggle and altercation between the Mu- 
gach and his sons still continued. A frenzy seiz- 
edon the unhappy woman. She flew to the 
door—undid the bolt—and Padrig and his assas- 
sins rushed in. The infuriated Mugach no soon- 
er beheld his enemy enter, than he sprang at 
him like a tiger, grasped him by the throat, and 
dashed him to the ground. Already was his vi- 
gorous sword-arm drawn back, and his broad 
claymore was about to find a passage to the trai- 
tor’s heart, when his faithless wife, coming be- 
hind him, threw over it a large canvass winnow- 
ing sheet, and, before he could extricate the 
blade from the numerous folds, Padrig’s weapon 
was reeking in the best heart’s blood of the 
bravest highlander that Strathspey could boast 
of. His four sons, who had witnessed their mo- 
ther’s treachery, were paralysed. ‘The unfortu- 
nate woman herself, too, stood stupified and ap- 
palled: but she was quickly recalled to her sen- 
ses by the active clash ef the swords of Padrig 
andhis men. ‘* Oh, my sons! my sons!’’ she 
cried—* spare my boys!’ But the tempter need- 
ed her services no longer—she had done his 
work. She was spurned to the ground, and 
trampled under foot, by those who soon strew- 
ed the bloody floor around her with the lifeless 
corpses of her brave sons. Exulting in the full 
success of this expedition of vengeance, Mac-an- 
Ts’agairt beheaded the bodies, and piled the 
heads in a heap on an oblong hill, that runs pa- 
rallel to the road, on the east side of Carr 
Bridge, from which it is called Tom-nan-Cean, 
the Hill of the Heads. Searcely was he beyond 
the reach of danger, when his butchery was 
known at Castle Grant, and Sir Ludovick imme- 
diately offered a great reward for his apprehen- 
sion; but Padrig, who had anticipated some such 
thing, fled to Ireland, where he remained for se- 
ven years. But the restlessness of the murderer 
18 well known, and Padrig felt it in all its hor- 
rors. Leaving his Irish retreat, he returned to 
Lochaber. By a strange accident, a certain 
Mungo Grant of Muckrach having had his cat- 
tle and horses carried away by some thieves from 
that quarter, pursued them hot foot, recoved 
them, and was on his way returning with them, 
when, to his astonishment, he met Padrig Mac- 
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an-Ts’agairt quite alone, ina narrow pass, on 
the borders of his native country. Mungo in- 
stantly seized and made a prisoner of him. But 
his progress with his beasts was tedious; and as 
he was entering Strathspey at Lag-na-caillich, 
about a mile to the westward of Aviemore, he 
espied twelve desperate men, who, taking ad- 
vantage of his slow march, had crossed the hills 
to gain the pass before him, for the purpose of 
rescuing Padrig. But Mungo was not to be 
daunted. Seeing them occupying the road in 
his front, he grasped his prisoner with one hand, 
and brandishing his dirk with the other, he ad- 
vanced in the midst of his people and animals, 
swearing potently, that the first motion at an at- 
tempt at rescue by any one of them, should be 
the signal for his dirk to drink the hife’s blood of 
Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt. They were so inti- 
midated by his boldness, that they allowed him 
to pass without assault, and left their friend to 
his fate. Padrig was forthwith carried to Cas- 
tle Grant. But the remembrance of the Mu- 
gach’s murder had been by this time much ob- 
literated by many events little less strange; and 
the laird, unwilling to be troubled with the mat- 
ter, ordered Mungo and his prisoner away. _Dis- 
appointed and mortified, Mungo and his party 
were returning with their felon-captive, discuss- 
ing, as they went, what they had best do with 
him. ‘A fine reward we have had for all our 
trouble!’ said one. ‘ The laird may catch the 
next thief her’s nanesel, for Donald!’ said an- 
other. ‘Let’s turn him loose!’ said a third.— 


‘Ay, ay,’ said a fourth, * what for wud we be 
plaguing oursels more wi’ him!’ ‘Yes, yes! brave, 
generous men!’ said Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt, 
roused by a sudden hope of life from the moody 
dream of the gallows-tree, in which he had been 
plunged, whilst he was courting his mournful 
muse to compose his own lament, that he might 
die with an effect striking as all the events of 
his life had been; ‘yes, brave men! free me from 
these bonds! it is unworthy of Strathspey-inen, 
—it is unworthy of Grants to triumph overa 


fallen foe! Those whom I killed were no clans- 


men of thine, but recreant Camerons, who be- 
trayed a Cameron! Let me go free, and that re- 
ward of which you have been disappointed shall 
be quadrupled for sparing my life!’ Such words 
as these, operating on minds so much prepared 
to receive them favourably, had well nigh work- 
ed their purpose. But, ‘No!’ said Muckrach 
sternly, ‘ it shall never be said that a murderer 
escaped from my hands. Besides, it was just so 
that he fairly spake the Mugach’s false wife,— 
But did he spare her sons on that account? If 
ye let him go, my men, the fate of the Mugach 
may be ours; for what bravery can stand against 
treachery and assassination?? This opened an 
entirely new view of the question to Padrig’s 
rude guards; and the result of the conference 
was, that they resolved to take him to Inver- 
ness, and to deliver him up to the sheriff. As 
they were pursuing their way up the south side 
of the river Dulnan, the hill of Tom nan-cean 
appeared on that opposite.to them. .At sight of 
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it the whole circumstances of Padrig’s atrocious 
deed came fresh into their minds. It seemed to 
cry on them for justice, and, with one impulse, 
they shouted out, ‘Let him die on the spot 
where he did the bloody act!’ Without a mo- 
ment’s farther delay, they resolved to exe- 
cute their new resolution, But on their way 
across the plain, they happened to observe a 
large fir-tree, with a thick horizontal branch 
growing at right angles from the trunk, and of 
a sufficient height from the ground to suit their 
purpose; and, doubting if they might find so con- 
venient a gallows where they were going, they 
at once determined that here Padrig should finish 
his mortal career. The neighboring birch thicket 
supplied them with materials for making a withe; 
and, whilst they were twisting it, Padrig burst 
forth in a flood of Gaelic verse, which his mind 
had been accumulating by the way. His song, 
and the twig rope that was to terminate his ex- 
istence, were spun out and finished at the same 
moment, and he was instantly elevated to a 
height equally beyond his ambition and his 
hopes. No one would touch his body, so it hung 
swinging in the wind for some twelve months or 
more after his execution; and, much as he had 
been feared when alive, he was infinitely more a 
cause of terror now that he was a lifeless corpse. 
None dared to approach that part of the heath 
after it was dark; but in day-light people were 
bolder. The school-boys of Duthel, who, like 
the peer in the fable, gradually began to have 
less and less apprehension for him, actually brag- 
ged one another on so far one day, that they 
ventured to pelt him with stones. A son of Del- 
rachney, who happened to aim better than the 
rest, struch the birchen withe, by this time be- 
come rotten, severed it, and down came the 
wasted body with a terrible crash. Asthe cause 
of its descent was hardly perceptible to any of 
them, the terrified boys ran off, filled with the 
horrible belief that the much-dreaded Padrig 
was pursuing them. So impressed was poor 
young Delrachney with this idea, that, through 
terror and haste, he burst a blood-vessel, and 
died in two hours afterwards. Padrig’s bones 
were buried about one hundred yards to the 
north of the bridge of Carr; but, as if they were 
doomed never to have rest, the grave was cut 
through about thirty-five years ago, when the 
present Highland road was made; and they were 
reinterred immediately behind the inn garden.— 
Should any idlers, who may wander after dusk 
along the road leading by the base of the Tom- 
nan-cean, see strange sights cross his path, let 
him recall the story I have narrated, and it may 


furnish him with some explanation of what he be- 


holds.’’ 


ene 
DEATH. 


He is a good fellow and keeps open house, 

A thousand thousand ways lead to his gate, 

To his wide-mouthed porch; when niggard life 
Hath but one little, little wicket through. 

We wing ourselves into this wretched world, 
To pule and weep, exclaim, to curse and rail, 
To fret and ban the fates, and strike the earth, 
As I do now.—Marston.—The Malecontent. 





THE ANGEL OF TIME. 


The angel of time being commissioned by the 
Supreme Governor of the world, made procla- 
mation that he had a hundred thousand years of 
additional life to bestow on the inhabitants of the 
earth. His trumpet echoed far and wide, penc- 
trating the cities, the valleys, the mountains, and 
reaching the uttermost extremes of the universe. 
The people flocked eagerly from all points of the 
compass, to prefer their claims to a portion of the 
beneficent gift; but it was surprising to see that 
the crowd consisted of the aged alone. The chil- 
dren were enjoying their youthful sports, and 
paid no attention to the proclamation; the youths 
and maidens were wandering in the labyrinths 
of love; and the men and women of a middle 
age were too much engaged in the pursuits of 
life to think on death. 

The first who preferred his petition for a few 
additional years, was an old man of four-score 
and upwards, bent almost double with age. 

“Thou doubtless wishest to live a little longer 
for the sake of thy children, and the companions 
of thy youth?” said the angel. 

* Alas!”’ cried the old man, “they are all dead.” 

“Thou art in possession of wealth and honors?” 

‘‘Alas,no! I have lost my good name, and am 
miserably poor. Yet I wish to live till I am an 
hundred, and enjoy life yet a little longer.” 

The angel bestowed upon him the privilege of 
living an hundred years, and he went on his way 
rejoicing and trembling. 

The next applicant for lengthened years, was 
a feeble old man, who was carried in a litter.— 
When he had preferred his request, the angel 
replied— 

“T understand. Thou art enamoured of the 
charms of woman, of the beauties of the earth, 
the waters, and the skies, and wishest to behold 
them yet a few years more?” 

“‘T am blind these ten years,” said the old man. 

“Thot art delighted with the music of the 
birds, and murmuring of the waters, the echoes 
of the mountains, and all the harmonies of the 
universe, and wishest to hear them a little lon- 
ger?” 

“T am deaf, and scarcely hear the sound of 
thy trumpet.” 

“Thou art fond of the delicacies of food?” 

“Alas! my feeble health will not permit of 
such indulgencies. I have lived on milk and 
crusts of bread these seven years past, and more. 
1 am a miserable, sickly old man.” 

“And still thou wishest to lengthen out thy 
miseries. What pleasure doest thou enjoy 12 
this life?” 

“The pleasure of living,’ said the old. man; 
and the angel granted him a few years more. 

The third who approached the footstool of the 
angel, was a decrepit female, almost bent to the 
earth, and trembling witha palsy. Her teet: 
were gone—her eyes buried decp in their dark 
blue sockets—her cheek hollow and fleshless, 
and she could hardly prefer her request, for an 
incessant cough, which drowned her voice, and 
almost choked her. 

“IT am come,” said she, “to beg a score of years, 
that I may enjoy the pleasure of seeing the cy- 

ress trees I have planted over the graves of my 

usband, my children, my grand-children, and 
the rest of my dear relatives, spring up and flou- 
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rish before I die. I am bereft of all that were 
near and dear to me; I stand alone in the world, 
with no one to speak for me; I beseech thee, Oh! 
beneficent angel, to grant ye request!” 

“Though I grant thee lengthened days, I cannot 
remove thy infirmities and sufferings. They will 
increase upon thee,” answered the angel. 

“J care not, since I shall know they cannot 
kill me before my time.” 

“Take thy wish,” said the angel, smiling; “go 
and be happy.” 

“Strange!” cried a learned man, who had come 
to petition for a few years, to complete an expla- 
nation of the apocalypse, and had witnessed the 
scene. “Strange,” cried he, curling his lip in 
scorn, “that the most helplesss and miserable of 
hurnan beings should still covet a life divested of 
all its enjoyments!” 

“Silence, fool,” replied the angel, in a voice of 
ineffable contempt; “it rather becomes thee, ig- 
norant mortal, to adore the goodness of Provi- 
dence, which hath ordained that men should live 
to be old, mercifully decreed at the same time 
that the love of life should supply the absence of 
all its sources of enjoyment. Go! take thy wish, 
and finish thy commentary on the apocalypse.” 

—s>—— 
From McFarlane's Constantinop!e. 
A TRAVELLING RESOURCE. 

A Catholic Armenian, a clever, good-temper- 
ed fellow, who had known better days, thus de- 
scribed to me an ingenious contrivance by which 
he avoided the vermin that abounded at Orta- 
keni, a ne pas lecroire. ‘I take care to examine 
and clean a large wooden table; on it I lay my 
mattress, and then I put the four legs of the table 
each into a pan of water on the floor; I am thus 
insulated—the bugs can’t very well cross the 
water!? ‘And do you escape their invasion?’ 
‘Yes; all but that of a few bugs that may drop 
from the rafters and ceilings of the old house!’ 

A lady going to seek a wife for her son, gives 
occasion to the following list of Turkish femi- 
nine accomplishments: ‘* The large saloon into 
which the company was ushered by the hostess 
was empty, but presently a banging-to of doors, 
and a shuffling of papooshes were heard, andthe 
nine unmarried daughters of the house came 
running in, one after the other, as if in a race. 
Once within the room, however, they became 
as meek and decorous as need be, and approach- 
ed, like whirling dervishes about to begin their 
holy waltz, ‘with measured steps and slow,’ and 
with their arms crossed on their bosoms, to kiss 
the hand of the visitor who had come to choose 
a daughter-in-law among them. ‘ There they 
are, by the blessings of the Virgin! and all to be 
married,’ said the mother; and then, as they 
passed before tHe low divan, one by one drop- 
ping their lips on the hands of her who had 
brought a husband for one of them into the 
world, she repeated the name and quality of 
each, in much the style and form that a horse- 
jockey or a ‘ guinea-man’ would use in shewing- 
up a stud to a purchaser. There was certainly a 
Variety—from mature nine-and-twenty to girlish 
thirteen, and the variety was marked in other 
things than age. One possessed in an eminent 
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degree the accomplishment of embroidering to- 
bacco-pouches; another was distinguished as a 
cook and a maker of sweetmeats; another made 
sherbets equal to any that were ever drunk in 
the seraglio; one was the soul of economy, for 
she could house a whole day for a rubieh less 
than any body else; another was the soul of 
taste, for she could paint doves and roses on 
Kalem-kiars, and sing psalms and Turkish songs 
to the accompaniment of some old Armenian 
pipers—very great performers, the attraction of 
the Tekke a Pera. 

We must select one or two of the very curious 
remarks and descriptions of customs scattered 
over these volumes:— 

Hovuris’ Comp.Lextons.—Apropos of hou- 
ris, | never have heard or seen any remark made 
on the odd properties of colour Mahomet gives 
to the bodies of these eternal virgins. ‘Some of 
them,’ says he, ‘ are white, some rose, the third 
are yellow, the fourth are green.’ I[raagine a 
mistress with a pea-green complexion! 

LauGHING TuRKs!—A friend—a_gentle- 
who loves a laugh himself, and has as fine a 
perception of the droll and the witty as any man 
f ever knew, tells a good story about Turks 
laughing. He was at a town of the Darda- 
nelles with another English traveller: ‘while 
loitering about, he all at once missed his English 
servant, a humorous creature, worthy of such a 
master. After some search, H —— was found 
in the bazars, dancing a minuet with a tall tame 
pelican: noways disconcerted at their approach, 
he finished his dance, and then with a ball room 
bow, he took his partner by the wing, and, with 
a mincing gait, led her to take refreshments ata 
neighbouring kibaub shop. The solemn Turks 
almost died of laughter, and the roar that arose 
from the bazar could be inferior only to that of 
the Dardanelles battery, when Baron de Tott 
fired his great gun! 

Tue FasuLtar Fountratn.—The water of 
this fountain is said to posses miraculous quali- 
ties; the man who has once drunk it, cannot 
leave Smyrna without taking with him a wife of 
the place. A jovial friend of mine, who had 
drunk of the fatal stream, and left Smyrna and 
returned, and was likely to leave it again, with- 
out the encumbrance alluded to, on being ques- 
tioned how that should happen, said he believed 
it was because he never drank it neat—he al- 
ways mixed brandy with his water! 


We will conclude with the dying Janissary. 

‘*He recognised in the disfigured, fallen form 
of the gigantic Janissary, a certain Noured- 
Agha, whom he had known in former times, and 
whose herculean proportions, beautiful manly 
face, and thick black beard, had frequently ex- 
cited the stripling’s involuntary admiration and 
envy. But there he lay in the dust; his voice of 
thunder softened to a moan, and his almost su- 
per-human strength with scarce remains enough 
to raise his bare and muscular arm to motion to 
his friends that they should leave him. Some of 
those desperate fellows, casting a farewell 
glance at their chief, went on their way—but a 
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certain affection—or respect, or awe, which the 
gigantic man imposed to the last on their barba- 
rous minds, retained a few round the person of 
their chief, and after a long shuddering, as he 
seemed somewhat to revive, they proposed that 
he should rise from the ground, and they would 
carry him on, in their arms. ‘ It is of no avail, 
my friends,’ said Noured, opening his eyes, 
which were glazed and ghastly, ‘my hour is come 
—TI hear the angel of death rustling his black 
wings over my burning head!’ ‘Man knows not 
his destiny until it is accomplished; and while 
breath remains, there is hope that Azrael has 
not received his warrant. Noured-Agha was in 
as bad a state as this when he was dragged 
from the hoofs of the Muscovy cavalry, in the 
plain before Shumla, and yet Noured has lived 
twelve years since then,’ The dying man raised 
his head, and, after a tremendous effort, and a 
horrible rattling in his throat, he replied with a 
hoarse voice to his friends:—‘Hark ye! twelve 
years ago my arm was broken by a Muscove 
bullet—the grape-shot, that fell thick as hail, 
wounded me in trunk and limb—a ghiaour’s 
bayonet threw me to the earth, and a troop of 
horse charged over me as I lay! But twelve 
years ago [ was the father of two bold boys—I 
had friends, I had hopes—but now! Have I 
not seen this morning my sons in manhood’s 
pride—my brother—the friends that gathered un- 
der my roof, fall one by one by my side? * * * * 
Have we not seen ourselves deserted and be- 
trayed, and does not triumphant treachery and 
revenge proclaim that our order—the glorious 
and the ancient——the order of Hadji-Bektash, is 
for ever annihilated, and a price set upon each 
of our heads?’ * * * The horror depicted on the 
countenances of his wild-looking followers, was 
irmameasurably increased. Before they went on 
their way, and left his body to the wolves, to 
the dogs hungry as they, and to the birds of prey, 
they each cut off a small piece of his dress— 
and one, a nearer friend, perhaps, than the 
rest, detached a stripe of leather fastened round 
the upper part of his colossal arm by a buckle, 
containing the treasured passage from the 
Khoran—the amulet which was to preserve its 
wearer from evil eyes and evil fortunes. These 
sentimentalities, however, did not prevent them 
from securing his purse—his bright English 
watch in its shagreen case, his silver sheathed 
yatagan, and richly-set pistols.”’ 


SIBERNIAN CEREMONIES.—In the evening 
the governor waited on me and invited me to 
accompany him toa house to see a ceremony 
performed previously to a wedding that was to: 
take place next day. We repaired to the house, 
where we found a large party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen assembled. The bride and her attend- 
ants occupied one end of the room, near a large 
table on which were placed fruits, cakes, wines, 
&c. Tea and coffee were served. Afterwards 
I was called to look at a procession from an op- 
posite building or store, called in this country an 
amber, where every sort of provision, effects, 
&c. are kept. I saw several low four-wheeled 
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vehicles, each drawn by a single ox, loaded with 
furniture, bedding, clothing, &c. &c. for the 
new married couple. Lights were carried near 
them, and a number of young girls, assembled 
near the door of the amber, sang in concert as 
each vehicle was loaded with the effects of the 
bride, This ended, the party returned to the 
house, when dancing commenced, and was kept 
up with spirit the whole of the night. Before 
quitting the house, the parents of the young 
bridegroom requested me to come the following 
morning and witness the ceremony of his taking 
leave of them, previously to his going to church. 


At twelve on the 22d we attended at the fa- 
ther’s house, where a number of the friends of 
the bidegroom was collected; several large 
tables were laid for dinner, and at the principal 
one near the images, which in Russian houses are 
always at the eastern corner of the room, sat 
the bridegroom and his attendants. A female 
representing the bride, was placed in a chair on 
the left hand of the bridegroom, and the father 
and mother sat at the opposite side of the table. 
Three dishes of cold meat were placed before 
the principal attendant, and wine and watki 
(whiskey) being at the same time handed round, 


he cut a large cross on the first one, placing it — 


aside, then the second, then the third in the 
same way, and, at the cutting of each, wine and 
watki were handed round to the company, who 
rose and drank to the wedding party. Nothing 
was eaten, this being merely a ceremony to pre- 
pare the feast for the young couple, when they 
should return from church. After this the bride- 
groom went round to the opposite side of the 
table, holding the image of the Virgin in his 
hand, and crossed himself on his knees, and 
bowed his head three times to the ground, be- 
fore his father, who, when he rose, took the 
image from him, kissed him, and crossed him 
with it on his head. The same homage was paid 
to his mother, on which he delivered the image 
to another person, who preceded the bridegroom 
and his party to the church, where they met the 
bride and her attendants; and the couple were 
then led to the altar and united in the holy 
bands of wedlock by the protopope. or chief of 
the clergy. The ceremony resembled that of 
the Catholic Church, except that, towards the 
close, the priest places a hymencal crown on 
the heads of the man and woman, and they 
walk three times round a table where lie the 
cross and the Bible. This part of the proceed- 
ing is regarded as alternately binding them in 
strict allegiance to each other during the rest of 
their lives. There are also two rings used, 
which are changed from the man to the woman 
during the ceremony. The party now returned 
to the house of the bridegroom’s father, where 
a repast was prepared for them, resembling all 
large entertainments of this sort. The healths 
of the principal persons of the place were drunk, 
and followed by a salute of three guns after 
each toast. The evening was crowned with an 
illumination and a ball, at which, as a stranger, 
I had the honcur of leading off the bride. 
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THE CAVERN OF COVADONGA. 
BY DON T. DE TRUEBA. 

‘And does the rebellious maiden. still . persist 
in her obstinacy?—will she still oppose my pow-; 
er?—fears she not my revenge?’’ said the Moor 
Munuza, as his confidant Kerim returned from 
delivering a message with which be had been 
intrusted. 

‘Neither prayers nor threats make the least 
impression upon her mind,’’ answered Kerim; 
“the invincible pride and fearless resolution of 
Pelayo find a kindred habitation-in the bosom of 
his sister. She rejects with scorn the offer of 
your hand.—Great Allah! what a degredation for 
the Moors; we have conquered the vast regions 
of the Christian empire, our willis imperious law, 
our wretched enemies tremble at the wrathful 
glance of oureyes; and yet a christian slave, 
whom her vanquished countrymen still foolishly 
address by her former title, dares to treat with 
contempt the honor of an alliance with Munu- 
za, the powerful governor of these provinces of 
the North. I marvel that our magnificent chief 
ever condescended to make so great an offer, 
or that having made it, he tamely suffers a re- 
jection, when by a single word he can bring the 
maid to his palace,—and even enforce his will, 
should gentle persuasion prove unavailing.”’ 

‘‘By our Prophet! thy course is good, Ke- 
rim,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘I have too long en- 
dured the slights of Ormesinda; my forbearance 
is exhausted, and it is time that force should ob- 
tain what love, constant attention, and kindness 
have endeavored in vain to procure. To your 
fidelity and zeal I intrust the charge of bringing 
the haughty beauty to this place; but, to pre- 
vent any disturbance, it would be well to fulfil 
your commission by night. Though the Chris- 
tians are utterly destitute of the means of at- 
tempting any rescue with probability of success, 
yet their love and respect for a woman whom 
they still consider as a princess, might tempt 
them to some desperate undertaking. Their 
deep-rooted aversion for us, only wants an oc- 
casion to burst forth with all itsfury. Not that 
I fear that aversion, or the results it may pro- 
duce; but so desirous am I to spare Moorish 
blood, that I would not waste one drop of it in 
private feud, when it can be so much better em- 
ployed in conquering more provinces. In the 
silence of night, therefore, proceed to the dwell- 
ing of Ormesinda, with a suitable escort, and 
convey her hither with secrecy and precaution.”’ 

‘Your pleasure shall be obeyed,’’ said Kerim, 
and withdrew. 

The situation of the Goths at this period was 
deplorable in the highest degree; the conquest 
of Spain had been as rapid as the battles through 
which it had been obtained were sanguinary and 
numerous. The north of Spain held to the last, 
owing to its remote situation and the stubborn 
courage of its inhabitants. The mountainous 


provinces of*Asturias and Cantabria were still un- 
subdued; for, although Munuza was governor of 
Gijon, the capital of the former, and the Chris- 





®ians. were ‘pat down and watched with suspi- 
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cious vigilanee, yet their spirit was :unconqured, 
and they seemed only to wait for a-fit occasion 
to rise in arms against their oppressors. But the 
uncertainty of Pelayo’s fate proved a great im- 
pediment to their earnest desires. This prince 
had for some time quitted the north, of . Spain 
with the intention, as it. was supposed, of im- 
ploring the assistance of the Duke of Aquitaine, 
in order to engage successfully against the in- 
vaders of his country, and effect their expulsion . 
: But, from the moment of his departure, no cer- 
tain news had been received from him. .A va- 
-Mety of reports circulated among his followers ; 
all, however, rather discouraging than other- 
wise to their prospects. ae 

Some said that Pelayo had died by the trea- 
chery of Don Oppas, the prelate; others, that he 
had fallen in battle; almost all concurring in the 
opinion of his death. This persuasion damped 
the enterprising courage of the Gothic nobles, 
who still cherished in their breasts the hopes of 
asserting their independence. The most daring 
had proposed to revolt, and proclaim Ormesinda 
their queen; but in these views they were oppos 
ed by others, who, more prudent, considered 
that a rash attempt would only serve to in- 
crease those difficulties which wauld prove for- 
midable even to a more mature and well ar- 
ranged plan of operation. 

Such was the posture of affairs at Gijon and 
the rest of the province, at the time that Munu- 
za determined to follow the advice of his crea- 
ture Kerim; with regard to the Gothic princess. 

Night came, and Kerim preceeded on his ini- 
quitous mission. In a retired mansion Ormesin- 
da was conversing with her friend and foster- 
mother Elgira. She was lamenting the misery 
of her fate, and devising a seheme to fly from 
the town, in which the pressing importunity of 
Munuza rendered a longer stay dangerous to her 
honor. 

‘*Yes,’’ my faithful Elgira, she said, ‘‘the bar- 
barous Moor will dare all, and I am now de- 
termined te fly from this odious town.” 

“And what place can we select for our re- 
treat,’? demanded Elgira, ‘‘that can be secure 
from the research of the Moers?’’ 

**What!’? dost thou forget the vale and ca- 
vern. of Covadonga—that secret, wild, and al- 
most inaccessible spet, in which my brother Pe- 
layo once took refuge, after a disastrous attempt 
to assert our liberty? The accounts of my bro- 
ther’s death are every day increasing my ap- 
prehension, and affording just cause for my sor 
row. You know upon his return I was to b 
united to the brave Alonzo. _ Perhaps the peri 
of my situation will justify me in choosing him 
with a troop of devoted and brave Goths, for 
the companions of my flight. He will soon be 
here to concert measures for that purpose.— 
But hark! methinks [ heard a noise—’Tis he!— 
Rise and bid him. welcome.’’ 

The faithful Elgira opened the door, ,when, 
to the astonishment of the female, instead ef 
Don Alonzo, in rushed a troop ef: fierce looking 
Moors. Ormesinda, with feelings of dread and 
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abhorrence, soon recognized in their leader, the 
odious Kerim, the favorite and vile minister of 
the governor. She rose from her seat, and with 
an imperious tone of voice inquired the reason 
of so untimely an intrusion. Her cheek was 

’ flashed with indignation, and the sense of wrong 
gave her strength to stand dauntless before the 
savage Moor. Kerim, neither moved by the 
‘majestic deportment of the Princess, nor by the 
alarm depicted in the countenance of her at- 
tendant, with impassive coolness proceeded to 
unfold the purpose of his mission. 


‘‘Lady,”” he said, “it is the pleasure of the 
Governor that you should accompany me into 
his presence; therefore, without farther delay, 
be prepared to follow me.”’ 

‘*Follow you, miscreant!” indignantly exclaim- 
ed Ormesinda. ‘‘The base intentions of Munu- 
za are too well known, ever to induce me to 
appear before him, unless I am dragged thither 
by force. Therefore desist, and return to thy 
master. Tell him, that however unconquerable 
his hatred to the Christians, if he has a single 
spark of manly feeling in his heart, he will 
shrink from offering any violence to a female 
who looks upon him with dread and disgust.”’ 

**That message, lady,’’ said Kerim, with a 
sarcastic smile, ‘‘you can deliver in person; and 
no doubt the Governor will pay due regard to 
your angry words.—You mentioned force as the 
only means that could succeed in bringing you 
to the Governor, look around, lady, end see if 
such a requisite is wanting, should words of per- 
suasion prove unavailing in influencing your de- 
termination.” 

As he spoke, he pointed insolently to his fol- 
lowers, who seemed indeed but too well dispos- 
ed to obey the instructions of their leader, how- 
ever ruthless and unmanly they might be. Or- 
mesinda cast around a look of‘despair, and soon 
perceived the utter hopelessness of her situation, 
and that opposition would be vain. In the con- 
fusion of her grief, she reluctantly entreated the 
pity and generosity of the barbarous Kerim, who, 
instead of lending a pitying ear to the thrilling 
voice of her affliction, contented himself with 
reiterating his commands in a sternertone. El- 
gira, in the mean time, was filling the house with 
more clamorous lamentations; but neither the 
prayers of the mistress, nor the cries of the at- 
tendant had the least influence upon the Moor. 

‘‘Enough, lady, enough,”’ he cried impatient- 
ly. ‘*Time presses, and you must either resolve 
to follow me without resistance, or submit to be 
carried by force into the presence of my master. 
Decide,-therefore,—and decide quickly.’ 

In the height of despair, and terrified at the 
dishonorable fate which awaited her, Ormesinda 
tlew to the casement, with the intention of pre- 
cipitating herself from it, and of preventing, by 
a frightful death, the disgrace which she so just- 
ly apprehended. But the vigilant Kerim, as if 
divining her intentions by the agony .of her 
looks, was prepared for this alternative, and 
stopped her desperate resolution. He seized the 





unfortunate Princess rudely by the arm, and, 
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without the least pity, desired one of his attend. 


ants to bind with cords her delicate limbs. At 
the announcement of this cruel insult, the feel. 
ings of Ormesinda found vent in a storm of jn. 


dignant reproaches. She fiercely struggled with 
the cowardly Kerim, and had almost succeeded 
in her desperate attempt, when she was master. 
ed by his attendants, who, unmindful of her en. 
treaties, proceeded to bind her, and then to car- 
ry her, like a lifeless burthen, to the gevernor, 
At this moment the door flew open, and a Chris. 
tian warrior suddenly presented himself in the 
apartment. The two females uttered cries of 
joy at the prospect of a release; but the feelings 
of Ormesinda were thrown into a stronger ex- 
citement, when, in the person of the knight, she 
recognized her betrothed, the gallant and belov- 
ed Don Alonzo. 

*‘Oh, my friend! my Alonzo!’’ she exclaimed 
in a tumult of joy, “you come in time to rescue 
thy Ormesinda.—Save me from the abhorred 
grasp of these hardened wretches!”’ 


Don Alonzo needed no stitnules to impel him 
to’a desperate attempt; for such a one was that 
of venturing to free the Princess, surrounded as 
she was by numerous foes, all equally determin. 
ed and well-armed. But to the impetuous valor 
and enthusiastic love of the gallant knight, no 
undertaking appeared too difficult, that tended 
to serve the object of his devoted attachment.— 
**Base Moors,’’ he cried aloud, in a fierce tone 
of voice, ‘‘relinquish your prey. Youshall tram- 
ple upon my lifeless and bloody remains, ere 
you accomplish this work of iniquity. Unhand 
that injured lady, immediately; for though | 
stand alone against such fearful odds, some of 
you at least shall rue the moment you ventured 
upon so dastardly an attempt.’’ 

A loud laugh of derision ‘was the only an- 
swer he received from the insolent Moors. Don 
Alonzo’s indignation was wrought to a degree 
of rage bordering on phrenzy. Without uttering 
a word more, he rushed against the miscreants, 
and soon laid the foremast prostrate on the 
ground. Regardless of the imminent danger, and 
instigated by vengeance and indignation, the 
young warrior charged his numerous enemies, 
and a most desperate and unequal contest was 
commenced. But though the courage and skill 
in arms of Don Alonzo might delay defeat, he 
could not prevent it. He was at length over- 
powered by his foes, and fell covered with 
wounds, though, to his sorrow and despair none 
of them was mortal, Death would, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, have been most welcome, as 
it really was the best alternative that offered 
itself to his despondingthoughts. But even this 
consolation was denied him; and to the horror of 
seeing his betrothed torn forever from his em; 
braces, was added the mortification of consider- 
ing his wretched existence protracted to view the 
disgrace of Ormesinda, while he, unable to strike 
a blow in her defence, was observed to be an 
object of derision to his barbarous foes. | 

In a state of the most poignant despair, the 
Christian princess was quickly borne away from 
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thé sight of her agonized lover, while he himself 
strongly secured, was carried from the place, 
with blood. streaming from his numerous 
wounds, and. farther tormented by the taunts 
and insults of hisenemies. Until his fate should 
be decided, he was thrown into adungeon. The 
Moors, after this achievement, hastened to com- 
municate the tidings to the governor. Kerim 
had by this time presented himself to Munuza 
with the wished-for prize. 

“Kerim,’’ quoth hismaster, in a congratulat- 
ing tone, ‘thou art, in truth, a zealous servant. 
Thy commission has been satisfactorily discharg- 
ed; but say, didst thou find resistance in its exe- 
cution??? 

Kerim gave the governor a detailed and circum- 
stantial account of the adventure, not forgetting 
to dwell, with peculiar emphasis, upon the zeal 
and dauntless courage which he, as well as his 
companions, had exhibited in the discharge of 
their duty. Munuza was well pleased that Alonzo 
had thus, of his own accord, rushed headlong 
nto his power, for he had long wished to find a 
specious pretence for seizing his person, and had 
only been deterred from offering open violence, 
by considerations of prudence and policy. The 
young Christian was particularly hateful to Mu- 
nuza, for the latter could not but view him in 
the light of a successful rival. The obnoxious 
individual being now under his control, he se- 
cretly resolved that he at least should offer no 
farther obstacle to the fulfilment of bis unruly de- 
sires. The doom of Alonzo was from that mo- 
ment decided on; and the Governor’s mind being 
settled on this point, the whole of his attention 
was turned towards the afflicted princess, who 
had been so barbarously forced into his pre- 
sence, 

The savage Moor now softened his features 
into something like human feeling, and in a gen- 
tle voice began to offer consolation to the unfor- 
tunate Ormesinda. But she recoiled with hor- 
ror and disgust from his loathsome endearments. 
Her mind was worked up to desperation, and it 
Was evident that she was meditating on some 
dreadful means of .avoiding the calamity which 
threatened her future destiny. The black phantom 
of dishonor stood before her sight in its most hide- 
ous form; and the image of her bleeding lover 
next filled her mind with intense anguish. Mu- 
iuza beheld the dreadful workings of her soul, 
and determined no longer to torment his victim 
with importunities in her present depressed state, 
but to postpone his odious schemes to a future 
opportunity. Having secured his prey, he was 
willing to delay his designs, in the hope that the 
overpowering grief of his victim would gradually 
Subside. 

Ormesinda was accordingly released for a time 
from the hateful presence of the Moor. A suite 
of apartments, appropriately decorated, were 
‘lected for her use; and under the pretence of 
tteating her as became her rank, Munuza took 
especial care to have her constantly surrounded 
by Moorish women, who had strict orders to re- 
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master. Ormesinda was deprived. even of the 
consolation which she might derive from the 
company of her faithful Elgira. The old attend- 
ant had been dismissed from her service, in or- 
der to deprive the fair prisoner of any prospect 
of planning anescape. But these odious pro- 
ceedings only served to strengthen the deeply- 
rooted aversion which Ormesinda felt for her 
‘oppresser. In every succeeding interview, Mu- 
nuza found that the hatred and grief of his cap- 
tive, instead of being softened by time and im- 
portunities, seemed, on the contrary, to acquire 
additional force. He was so enraged to ob- 
serve he made no progress in conquering her ab- 
horrence, that he turned in fierce anger from her 
presence, and began to ;*nder on some other 
more efficient plan of operation, before he re- 
sorted to actual violence. 

The idea of Don Alonzo suddenly crossed his 
mind. That noble Christian, lingering from the 
efiects of his wounds, had, by a refinement of 
cruelty, been spared, that he might suffer death 
when he was completely re-established in health. 
With a ferocious joy, Munuza now considered 
that the unfortunate lover might be made a most 
effectual agent to work upon the feelings of the 
proud beauty. The fear of seeing him die might 
have more influence upon her heart than the 
most dreadful threats which Munuza could in- 
vent. Under this. impression, the wily Moor 
again presented himself to the princess, with 
greater confidence than he had yet experienced. 

‘‘Ormesinda,”’ he said, ‘‘the prosperity of this 
infant kingdom, together with my most ardent 
passion, requires that your destinies should be 
united with.mine. For the last time, I come to 
make a proffer of my hand; and, being fully de- 
termined to carry my views into effect, it is for 
you to decide whether you prefer the condition 
of a slave, suffered to live merely to satisfy the 
pleasures of a master, or the honor of sharing 
all the transports of love, as well as the power 
of a tender and affectionate consort.”’ 

Ormesinda preserved an unbroken silence. 
Munuza again and again urged all the arguments 
he could devise. He threatened and implored; 
whispered caressing words, and spoke with hor- 
rid curses. But he exerted himself to no pur- 
pose. Neither his soothing attentions, nor thes 
wildest storms of his rage, could draw from her 
other acknowledgment than the silence of dis- 
dain, or phrases expreasing every loathsome feel- 
ing towards him. 


‘‘Lady, lady!’ exclaimed the Moor, convulsed 
with passion, ‘‘you know not how far you are 
in my power,—how boundless, how harrowing 
is the vengeance I can take, for this opposition 
to my wishes, and the unseemly scorn which 
you are continually heaping upon me. Cease, 
lady, ere the full weight of my accumulated 
wrongs fall, like a mighty ruin, upon your head,’” 
**Moor,’’ answered Ormesinda resolutely , ‘*ex 

perience ought to have instructed you how fruit- 
less is the attempt to awe my resolution by me- 
naces, which I fear not. Think you death has. 
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“Not your own, perhaps,” observed Munuza 
with a malignant smile. ‘‘But what, if I can 
take away another life’ to you a thousand times 
dearer?” ie 

He patsed for a momeént, and while the unfor- 
tuhate Ormesinda trembled lest her fearful sur- 
mises should be realized, the cruel Moor pro- 
ceeded, in a vaunting manner, to unfold the 
dreadful calamity which alone might have the 
power to shake her heroic resolution. Her ago- 
ny, after the Governor had ‘revealed his barba- 
rous design, is not to be described. But still the 
distressing exhibition of her overwhelming sor- 
row did not soften the heart of the Moor. He re- 
mained inflexible. To her pathetic appeals, 
and tears, and painful entreaties, he coldly an- 
swered, by observing: ‘‘It is your turn to sup- 
plicate,, and mine to deny. You are now ac- 
quainted with my fixed determination, and either 
you must accompany me to the altar, or your 
beloved Don Alonzo dies an ignominious death. 
For the present, farewell; and’ when next we 
meet, it must be to decide upon one of those al- 
ternatives. This day shall be granted to you to 
eonsider them; therefore bear well in memory 
my words; for no power on earth, no calamity, 
no device, shall compel me to deviate a single 
step from the path I have resolved to follow.”’ 

Saying this, he left the princess to ruminate 
upon the hopelessness of her situation. The al- 
ternative left her was as dark as the heart that 
framed it. To be the wife and companion of 
Munuza was a fate so dreadful, that she was 
fully conscious she did not possess sufficient 
strength to support it. But, on the otherhand, 
the death of Don Alonzo filled her heart with 
dismay. Ormesinda, to the tender feelings of a 
woman, added the noble sentiments of a patriot; 
and in Don Alonzo she not only beheld an ador- 
ed lover, but a warrior most useful to her coun- 
try—the only one perhaps that could supply the 
place of her glorious brother Don Pelayo. These 
painful thoughts combined to throw the unfortu- 
nate Ormesinda into a state of the utmost alarm. 
She combated alternately with the predominant 
feeling; for she considered the last choice which 
she made, as the most terrible and insupporta- 
ble. In this torturing suspense, in this waver- 
ing of despair, she remained the whole of the 
day allowed her to decide upon her choice. The 
night was passed in the same excitement; and 
the dawn of the fatal day found Ormesinaa more 
wretched than she conceived it was in the power 
of fate to make her. 


Munuza was not slow in demanding her re- 
solve; and the distressing scene of the preced. 
ing day was renewed, but with as little success. 
The Governor, boiling with rage at the stubborn 
perseverance of his prisoner, called Kerim, and 
gave orders for the immediate execution of Don 
Alonzo. The detestable favorite seemed eager 
enough to obey them, and thé crisis of Ormesin- 
da’s fate had arrived. The present chilling ca- 
lamity made her momentarily forget every other 
misfortune. She could only see her beloved 
Don Alonzo myrdered before her eyes. His 
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speetre seemed to rise frem the tomb, and ac. 
cuse her as the cause of his'untimely end. The 
image, indeed, was:so fearful, that she could not 
summon strength to bear with it; and ina mixed 
paroxysm of terror, pity, and despair, she mur- 
mured out her consent to the wishes of the ab- 
horred Mocr. 

“It is well,’’ cried the exulting Munuza. 
‘You have chosen, lady, the most reasonable 
part. To-morrow you shall be mine, and rule 
with me in these dominions. Our union may 
create more friendly feelings between Moor and 
Christian. Kerim, go thou and order the most 
splendid preparations for to-morrow’s festival: 
at the same time, give liberty to Don Alonzo. 


The news of the approaching union bet ween 
the Moorish Governor and the Christian Princess 
soon spread over the city, and created the deep. 
est sensation of horror and surprise among the 
true Goths. They considered so odious an alli- 
ance the most dire calamity that could befall 
them, as all their hopes and affections had been 
centered in their idolized Princess Ormesinda. 
These fond hopes vanished; their affections 
withered when they considered the object on 
whom they were bestowed so totally unworthy 
ofthem. Alas! the multitude, so liberal of their 
reprobation, were ignorant of the trial to which 
the unfortunate Princess was subjected. They 
knew not the poignancy of her sorrow—the 
hopelessness of the situation in which she had 
been placed. The shame and distress which 
fell to the share of each Christian, was a trifling 
evil, when compared to the abject state of 
wretchedness that weighed on the victim of the 
approaching sacrifice. For sacrifice indeed it 
was, though to the deluded people it appeared 
to be the result of her free and uncontrolled con- 
sent. 

Meantime, Don Alonzo was released from his 
prison; but it was to curse his life when he learn- 
ed the horrid price at which that life had been 
purchased. The truth of the affair was soon 
known, and fully canvassed among the Chris- 
tians; and the greater portion began to relax in 
their condemnation of Ormesinda. Many excus- 
ed her weakness, and all felt pity for her misfor- 
tunes. Don Alonzo alone could find no palliation 
for an offence which he considered as the deepest 
and most degrading that could be committed by 
a Christian maiden—a princess—the ‘sister of 
the great Don Pelayo—the betrothed of Don 
Alonzo! 

The fatal day came, and the Christians with 
looks of shame and sorrow, began to assemble in 
groupes to discuss the topic that filled them with 
so muchemotion. The sight of the preparations 
for the approaching ceremony only served to 
augment their distress and indignation, and not 
a few proposed some desperate attempt to 
impede the odious nuptials; but the stoutest 
hearts sank, when they reficcted how destitute 
the Christians were of all resources, and how rash 
and unavailing would prove any such attempt. 
A universal bustle now announced that the Go- 
vernor and the forlorn bride were proceeding to 
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the altar, when a murmur of disapprobation and 
disgust ran through the assembled crowds. The 
Moors were on the alert. Numerous troops of 
horsemen paraded the town, so that it would 
have been next to madness for the Goths to es- 
say the rescue of their princess. On a gentle 
eminence that commanded a full view of the 
Mosque, and separated from every groupe, stood 
a man absorbed in the deepest reverie. His pal- 
lid cheek and sunken eye but too plainly denot- 
ed the weakness of his frame; and the deep an- 
guish of his fixed look, and the cloud that dark- 
ened his manly forehead, bespoke him laboring 
under some strong mental affliction, It was Alon- 
zo, the most interested in the approaching cere- 
mony which was to seal his irrevocable misery, 
who, scarcely recovered from his wounds, and a 
victim to the most exquisite torture, stood there 
a fearful picture of overwhelming despair. While 
his countrymen, in various groupes, vented their 
sorrow and indignation, he, the most wretched 
of them all, in confused murmurs and smothered 
imprecations, preferred to riot in his misery, thus 
solitary and unconsoled. 

While the thoughts of Don Alonzo were bent 
on the theme that solely occupied his mind, and 
his glazed eyes fixed on the detested Mosque, a 
stranger closely enveloped, approached him un- 
noticed.—**Don Alonze!’”? said a voice that 
thrilled to the desponding lover’s heart, ‘‘Don 
Alonzo, I did not expect to find you thus inert, 
Fie, noble Goth, fie! This is a day for action, 
not for meditation:—for blood, and not for 
tears!” 

‘Who art thou, stranger??? exclaimed Don 
Alonzo in surprise. ‘*Thy words, thy noble en- 
thusiasm bespeak thee a Goth.’’ 

“Tam a Goth—one perhaps not undeserving 
of that name, in these days of shame and degra- 
dation. Look on me well. Has a short ab- 
sence so altered me, that you fail to recognize a 
brother?”? 

As he said this, and threw aside his cloak, 
Don Alonzo uttered a wild cry of surprise and 
joy. 

‘Heaven be praised! Pelayo, Pelayo!—my 
friend, my brother! Thou art alive! Is this no 
dream of my fevered fancy! Let me press thee 
to my burning heart! Oh, my God! thou art 
merciful. Im the midst of my sorrows, thou 
hadst comfort in store for the wretched Alonzo!”’ 

Tears of mingled grief and joy poured down 
his cheeks, as he was locked in the arms of. Pe- 
layo;—tears that, instead of disgracing _ bis 
manly heart, served only to enhance its value. 

The emotion of the two friends was so power-., 
ful, as for some time to impede their utterance. 

“Yes, it is Pelayo! your unfortunate friend. 
‘Tis Pelayo that proffers this brotherly em- 
brace. ‘*Oh, noble Goth! what dreadful times 
are these! How severely is the guift of Don 
Roderick visited upon his people! But where- 
fore waste these precious moments in unavailing 
complaints, when the most bitter, the deepest of 
our calamities is at hand,—when the measures 
of our degradation, wi!l be filled to overflowing!”’ 
42*. 
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‘Then, my noble friend, thou knowest al. 
ready——”’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Pelayo, in a stern voice. 
**Yes, I know that I have a sister unworthy o! 
the name. Curse on her degraded heart, tha‘ 
it should bring such foul dishonor upon her 
glorious race!’’ 

‘‘Blame her not rashly, oh, my friend! Her 
condition ought rather to excite our compas- 
sion.”” 

‘‘Heavens! what words are these? Do I real- 
ly hear the voice of a friend? Can it be possi- 
ble that Don Alonzo of Cantabria—that a noble 
Goth can seek to palliate a deed of foul dishc, 
nor—a degradation so overwhelming, that it ic 
the only calamity that could break the stout, 
the unbending heart of Pelayo? But enough’ 
You are changed, Alonzo. In the weakness co! 
the dover, you sink the character of the Goth, 
and you forget the duties of the patriot. <A 
curse on the puny passion that could so far trans, 
form the bravest of the Christian knights!’’ 

‘*Hold, Don Pelayo!’ proudly exclaimed his 
friend. ‘*You wrong me deeply by these un- 
generous surmises. I am still a Gothic knigh., 
still Don Alonzo of Cantabria. You see me 
weak, wronged, overpowered with affliction 
worn out by suffering; but wasted as is my fram: , 
and lacerated as my heart must be, my courag: 
is unimpaired, my resolution entire, my hatred 4. 
our foes fiercer than ever. Speak! commanc. 
What is it you require to prove me the tru- 
friend of Spain? Put my honor to the test: vo. 
will then be convinced that I am still the wortl). 
friend and brother of Dun Pelayo.’ 


“Listen, Alonzo,” resumed Pelayo in a mor: 
tranquil tone. ‘‘*My arrival at Gijon is a secre’. 
Last night I was privately introduced.into tis 
town, and I entered it full of sanguine hopes. 
but how were those hopes blasted, by the dir, 
ful news that welcomed my return! Yet,.I than): 
Almighty God that He has permitted me to arriv: 
before the sacrifice is consummated. Somethi:, 
can still be done—shall be done. The thoug! : 
that occupies my mind is the offspring of despers 
tion; yet it must be followed, for it is the on! 
alternative that is offered us in this dreadful cri- 
sis. My application to the Court of Aquitainé 
has not been wholly unsuccessful; for, thoug | 
the Duke has proffered me no assistance, I hay. 
succeeded in rousing the dormant energies co: 
many brave Christians. To avoid suspicion, 
have gradually sent thein in small detachmen: 
to the wild mountains of Asturias. The dar\-. 
some cavern of Covadonga is the place of genc 
ral rally, as it soon must be the seat of our new 
bora empire. Fruela, Feudes Ruscesvinto, an: 
other noble Goths, are already waiting my in 
structions in its solitary and sombre valley 
Such wae the cheering state of our prespecis 
when I setretly arrived last night, in order ti, 
lead my sister and you, with the rest of our nv 
ble brethren, to the mountains, whence I ex 
pected soon to return and wage implacable an:| 
unsparing war against the hated destroyers «), 
our independence. Such were my plans up.i.., 
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revisiting Gijon. A few moments elapsed; my 
hopes were blighted, and a different course ren- 
dered imperiously necessary.” 

‘‘And now, my noble friend, what hast thou 
in contemplation?” 

‘‘& deed chilling and desperate,’’ answered 
the Goth with enthusiasm. ‘‘A deed that will 
freeze with horror the tamie hearts of vulgar 
mien, but a deed of magnanimity in the estima- 
tion of great-and heroic minds.”’ 

“Name it, Pelayo. In life, in death, you 
can command me. Keep me not in suspense. 
Your destiny, however awful and terrific, shall 
be mine.’’ 

“Can I firmly rely upon your aid, Alonzo?” 
demanded the Gothic hero in a fearful tone. 

“‘Brother,’’ you afront me,’’ said Alonzo with 
some degree of warmth. ‘‘I never gave you 
cause for these ungenerous doubts.” 

‘‘Pardon me, Alonzo, pardon my hesitation,”’ 
continued Pelayo, in a deep and impressive tone 
of voicc. ‘It is natural in a man whose mind 
is laboring With such desperate thoughts. For, 
mark me well, O noble Goth! ’tis 10 common 
sacrifice which will be required of us. The men- 
tion of my design will chill thy blood with horror. 
Now tell me in truth, Alonzo 

“Speak. I will in all sincerity answer you.” 

“I know the loftiness of thy mind. I have 
nev fall proof of thy dauntless courage. But 
say, Alonzo, couldst thou behold a son—wert 
thou a father,—crushed, torn, and bleeding m 
the agonies of death, ere thou wouldst consent 
to foul dishonor?’’ 

‘I could,’ resolutely answered Alonzo. 

*sAnd couldst thou see all the tenderest ties 
that bind mortal man broken asunder, ere thou 
would submit to be covered wth shame?’’ 


“‘Yes; and to these dreadful suppositions, add 
every calamity that can befall human nature— 
IT will still be Alonzo.” 


«It is well, my noble friend,’’? quoth Pelayo, 
‘‘Now I can unfold my design. My arrival here, 
as I have told you, is a mystery to all‘ but 
yourself and two other faithful friends. The 
moment of the sacrifice approaches, and we 
must be present at the ceremony.”’ 

**You mean to attempt a rescue.”’ 


‘*No,’* mournfully answered Pelayo. ‘Such 
hopes are vain. Had the wedding been delay- 
ed but a few days longer, we. might with justice 
have indulged such flattering expectations; but 
as if is we cannot. Our present honor and fu- 
ture independence must spring from a different 
source. [tis the blood of my. sister. that must 
make it flourish.” 

“In the name of Heoaven,’’ eried his friend in 
amazement, what mean you, Pelayo?’’ 


‘‘Ormesinda must die,’’ rosolutely, but mourn- 
fully, replied the warrior; ‘‘and die, by, the hand 
of her.own brother! Yes, my. friend,. this wea- 
pon, so often bathed in the blood of our enemies, 
ig soon to be crimsoned by that which is dearer 
to me than my own. The sacrifice is dreadful, 
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you? Ah! think, my trusty Alonzo,—think of 
my agony, my despair; it is more intense than 
thine: Oh! could you but know the full mea- 
sure of my love for that sister whom I am now 
hastening to destroy! That sister was my delight, 
my pride, my all: in her were centred all the af- 
feetions of father, brother, lover, and friend. She 
was deserving of more than human love; an an- 
gel might have been proud of her form: her mind 
would have honored the most exalted man; of 
her courageous heart | myself would have boast- 
ed: but all these perfections perished the mo- 
ment she consented to her degradation. How 
this dark miracle was wrought I cannot surmise; 
whether it was accomplished by sorcery, or by 
the simple instigation of a fiend, I know not; 
but this | know, that the horrid, the degrading 
change has 
fore the sister of Pelayo islocked in the swarthy 
arms of a Moer, she must descend to the cold 
embraces of the tomb. Yes, the tomb—an un- 
polluted tomb—shall be her. wedding couch; and 
by the sacrifice of her life, I shall free the bet- 
ter part of herself, her unsullied honor, from the 
shafts of scorn andshame. But, hark! dost thou 
hear tumultuous sounds? they proclaim the mo- 
mentous crisis:—follow me, and Jay to heart my 
words. Soon as you see me strike the fatal 
blow, summon with loud voice the assembled 
crowd tojarms: the sight of the tragedy will rouse 
their courage to a holy enthusiasm; and my 
weapon, reeking with the blood of my murdered 
sister, shall then aim its avenging blows against 


the tyrant himself. In this undertaking, it is | 
probable that I shall be obliged to lay down my » 


life; but this will be no sacrifice, if l.achieve my 
purpose. Should I fel], you must, Alonzo, lead 
your slender troop to the cavern and wild passes 
of Covadonga. There let the memory of Pe- 
layo-and Ormesinda stimulate you to new exer- 
tions, and constantly feed.the holy flame of ha- 
tred against the Moor. Now follow me, Alonzo, 
and may just Heaven protect our cause!’’ 

As he delivered these words in.a tone of en- 
thysiasm, he resolutely directed his steps towards 
the Mosque. Alonzo, amazed, but not intimi- 
dated, followed his heroic friend silently and 
fearlessly. In their course they observed the 
deep emotion exhibited by their brother Chris- 
tians; and Pelayo interpreted the looks of grief 
and indignation which they cast around, as high- 
ly favorable to his hopes. ‘The bridal proces- 
sion meanwhile entered the Mosque; and among 
the promiscuous throng which followed, Pelayo 
and his friend found it no difficult task. to en- 
ter unobserved. They approached, the altar in 
a tumult of emotion, and their. eyes soon en- 
countered.a scene of maddening interest. The 
odious Munuza seemed lavishing his tender ca- 
resses on the Princess, who stood in gloomy 


tranquillity, totally unconscious of the prepara- . 


tions around.;her.. The whole powers of her 
mind seemed bent upon some deep, and import- 
ant thought. Hercheek was very pale, and her 
eyes shone with an unnatural light. 


been wrought, and now, be-. 


Jil indeed | 
d Py ! 
did the expression of her countenance accore. 
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with the splendor of het dress, and the emble- 
matical chaplet of roses that encircled her brow! 

When the ceremony commeneed, the agita- 
tion of Ormesinda was so excessive, that she be- 


came gradually weaker. Munuza, alarmed at 
these symptoms, strove to calm her emotions; 
put she repulsed his tenderness with a withering 
smile. 

‘‘Heaven be blessed!’ muttered Pelayo, soft- 
ly, ‘‘she hates the Moor now, I see; a load of 
misery is removed from my heart.” 

He continued to advance towards the altar. 
Alonzo stood behind him, and two or three 
trusty followers were close behind, 

A mournfol cry now burst from Ormesinda; 
her haggard eyes had caught those of her lover, 
and she trembled violently. Munuza and his at- 
tendants turned to learn the cause of her enio- 
tion. 

“By Allah!’ fiercely cried the Moor, ‘‘if my 
eyes deceive me not, the hated Don Alonzo ob- 
trudes his presence on this holy ceremony; 
guards, seize the traitor, and drag him hence!’’ 

“Qh, Munuza! remember your promise,’’ cried 
Ormesinda, in alarm. 

‘‘Shame!. Ormesinda, shame!’ exclaimed a 
powerful voice, that awed the assembled Moors 
and Christians. ‘Dost thou demean thyself to 
sue for pity of the tyrant! whither has thy pride 
fled?——canst. thou forget the noble race, from 
which. thou art descended?’”’ 

All eyes were now turned on the speaker; and 
a murmur of astonishment suddenly filled the 
place. ‘*Pelayo! Pelayo!” cried a thousand 
voices. The governor shook with anger; Orme- 
sinda uttered a scream of joy, and the Christians 
sent forth a shout of congratulation; and, as Pe- 
layo advanced close to the altar a scene of con- 
fusion ensued, a 

“Yes, Pelayo is here!’ quoth he, in a firm, 
but melancholy voice. ‘‘Pelayo comes to be a 
witness of the last and most galling misfortune 
that can fall upun his head. Ormesinda, could 
l ever have expected this from thee? What dia- 
bolical witchery has turned thy better judgment, 
to the prejudice of thine honor!” 

‘Do not, my brother,” said she, in a thrilling 
tone, ‘*do not increase the torments of my 
wretched state by your killing rebukes; for it is 
to save the noblest of the Goths—thy dearest 
companion—that I have sacrificed myself! Ah! 
could you suspect that aught but what was no- 
ble could influence thy sister?’’ 

‘It is well,’’ said Pelayo, in a more tranquil 
voice, **that I ear this intelligence from thee, 
for it lessens my misery.’’- 

“Oh! did you then consent to this hateful 
union to save my life??? interrupted Alonzo, in a 
tone of overwhelming grief., =~ 

Ormesinda’s feelings were becoming more ex- 
cited every moment, and every,one imagined 
that the ceremony would bear down her strength, 
and that she would sink, to the ground ere it 
was completec. Don Pelayo, summoned all his 
courage for the horrid crisis, and he advanced a 
step with the firm resolution of plunging his 
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weapon deep into the heart of his sister;.but he 
wanted some pretext for approaching near 
enough to strike the blew with fatal success. 

‘*‘Munuza,’’ he said, essaying to compose him- 
self, let me press my poor deluded sister to my 
sorrowing bosom. It is the last time I shall see 
her; relentless as thou art, thou canst not deny 
this request,”’ 

‘Oh! you speak truly,’? said Ormesinda, with 
a feeble voice; ‘‘it is indeed for the last time you 
see me, for I have but a few, very few moments 


of life remaining.’’ 


‘‘What mystery is this? Whence the. horrid 
paleness that overspreads thy countenance?— 
the livid color. of thy lips?—the tremor of thy 
enfeebled and sinking frame?’’ 

“Alas! Don Pelayo,’’ answered his heroic sis- 
ter, ‘‘knowest thou so little of thy sister, that 
thou canst not divine the cause of her present 
state? Could you for a moment suspect that 
Ormesinda would survive even a single hour of 
degradation? Qh, no! you have wronged me. 
To save the life of Don Alonzo, 1 consented to 
follow my persecutor to the altar; but at the 
time I made that resolution, another occupied 
my.thoughts. Both have been fulfilled, and Idie 
as becomes a noble maiden, and a sister of Pe- 
layo.”” 

“Bless the Providence!” cried her brother, 
with wild enthusiasm, ‘‘that made thy mind so 
noble—tby heart so magnanimous; thanks, mer- 
ciful heaven! for thus releasing me from my dark 
resolve.—Ormesinda, I have injured thee; I 
thought thee guilty, and came to shed thy blood 
in the scene of thy disgrace. Oh, pardon, par- 
don my error!”? 

**My strength, alas! fails me—I feel the unre 
lenting grasp of death—the corroding poison 
bursting in my veins—it consumes n.e—I can no 
more— Where art thou Alonzo?—cherish my 
memory !—It is done!--Farewell, Pelayo—Mer- 
cy, mercy, oh God! for this act of desperation!’’ 

The spectators of this dismal scene could not 
forsome time form any resolution; but Pelayo, 
more collected, though as deeply affected as the 
rest, with a furious impulse rushed against Mu- 
nuza; and befure the Moor could stir in his de- 
fence, he lay weltering in his blood. Pelayo 
brandishing aloft his bloody weapon, loudly ex- 
claimed — 

‘‘Christians!’’ strike for liberty. The tyrant 
has fallen; let the fate of my noble sister stimu- 
late your courage, and impel you to deeds of he- 
roism,”” 

Don Alonzo, nobly seconded the exertions of 
his friend. The Christians rose in a mighty 
body; and, though most of them were unarmed, 
they grappled with their enemies, and soon sup- 
plied themselves with weapons. | 

The Mosque became a scene of indiscrimi- 
nate carnage and confusion. The news of the 
extraordinary event spread quickly through the 
town. The rising of the Christians became as 
universg] as it was sudden. Every street was 
converted into a scene of strife. Blood flowed 
in streams; the noise, disorder, and devastation 
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were astounding and terrific. The voice of Don 
Pelayo now rallied around the Christian eomba- 
tants; the Gothic standard was unfurled; and the 
cry of liberty resounded on every side. 

**To the mountains, Christians! to the moun- 
tains!”? cried Pelayo. ‘‘There lies our strong 
hold. Let every true Goth follow me to that 
cradle of our new-born independence.” 

At his command every one was ready to de- 
part. The body of the unfortunate and heroic 
Ormesinda was carried on a couch, and the 
whole mass of Christians retreated from the 
town into the wild mountains of Asturias. Don 
Pelayo and his followers were joyfully greeted 
by their brothers in arms; and immediately upon 
their arrival’ at the valley of Covadonga, the 
mortal remains of Ormesinda were interred in 
the cavern, and a chapel was there dedicated to 
the Holy Virgin, in commemoration of the. sig- 
nal event that accompanied the death of the 
maiden- 

After the funeral obsequies had beea perform- 
ed, the nobles assembled to give some form of 
government to the infant colony. Don Alonzo 
proposed that the magnanimous Don Pelayo 
should be elected King, as having, by right of 
birth and great services, the best claim to that 
distinction. Fruela, Tendes Rucesvinto, and the 
rest of the nobles received the proposition of 
the Prince of Cantabria with acckmations. 

Pelayo then addressed the assembled warriors 
as follows:— 

“My noble companions! I readily accept 
your trust:—not for the sake of the dignity which 
the crown confers, but because, in becoming 
your King, I accept a post of the greasest tol 
and danger. °’Tis not a crown of gold that! 
place on my head, but one of iron. ‘The attri- 
bates of my sovereignty shall not beease, wealth, 
and pleasures, but constant peril, poverty, and 
privations: these alone shall make the difler- 
ence between me and my subjects. And here IJ 
pledge my honor to guard the interests of my 
sterile and wild dominions. My pursuit of the 
Moors shall be as active and unrelenting as my 
hatred is deep and lasting. They shall curse 
the day when Pelayo was proclaimed Kmg at 
’ Covadonga. Here a Christian nation commenc- 
es, that will, with God’s assistance, achieve the 
recovery of the land. Yes,—the valley of Co- 
vadonga shall be renowned among posterity, and 
the children of Asturias and Cantabria shall, to 
the remotest ages, derive a virtuous pride from 
the place of their birth,” 

A burst of enthusiastic applause followed the 
speech of the patriot monarch. 

Alonzo and Fruela now produced an enormous 
shield, on which the new King was requested to 
sit; and then, being lifted from the ground, he 
was bortie aloft through ranks of the assem- 
bled Christians. The Gothic banner was carried 
béfore hitn, while the nobles marched in order 
with their heads bare, and their swords un- 
sheathed. 

‘In this manner Pelayo was paraded round 


the cavern atid solitary passes of Covadonga; 
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which reverberated with the shouts of the peo. 
ple who had taken refuge in its solitude. How 
the infant colony précured a subsistence, histo- 
rians do not mention, Their manner of living 
must have been as rude and hardy as the site of 
their kingdom was rugged. It is said that there 
were many caves which served the Christians of 
those times for resting places during the night, 
the day being spent under the canopy of heaven, 
either in waging relentless war against their 
enemies, or in procuring such sustenance as the 
neighborhood afforded. 


It is, however, no less certain, that from this 
place they sallied forth continually, causing 
great havoc amongst the Moors, and gradually 
extending their dominions. In a terrible battle, 
the Moors were completely routed, and their 
chief Alcamaslain. The traitorous prelate, Don 
Oppas, who had previously been sent into the 
mountains, to enter upon terms of negociation 
with his kinsman Don Pelayo, was found among 
the prisoners taken in the field. The Christians 
were filled with rage at the sight of the traitor. 
He was immediately put to death, and his me- 
mory condemned to lasting shame. The battle 
of Covadonga was decisive. ‘Tradition has con- 
nected the valley and cavern of that name with 
the most glorious as well as most romantic asso- 
ciations. The spot displaysa range of wild, but 
sublime and picturesque scenery. No Spaniard, 
especially if he be a native of those parts, can 
behold the place without emotion. The remains 
of a rude chapel are still discernable in the ca- 
vern, which has remained an object of venera 
tion since the memorable rule of Don Pelayo, 
whose name to the ears of every true Spaniard, 
is synonymous with all that is good and heroic. 


ne se _ 
a 
WILLIAM PENN’S TREE. 
The following Stanzas were written by the celebrated Wil- 
liam Roscor of Liverpool, on receiving (during the last 
war) from Dr. Rus, an inkstand, made of a piece of Ue 
Exum, under which the Founder of Patnapetrnia conclud- 
ed his treaty with the Inprans. This tree was blown 
down in 1812. 
From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The War-tiend raised his hateful yell, 
And ’inidst the storm that realms deplore, 
Penn’s honor'd tree of concord fel!, 
And of that tree, that ne'er again 
Shall spring’s reviving influence know 
A relic o’er the Atlantic main ° 
Was sent—the gift of toe to foe! 


But though no more its ample shade 
Waves green beneath Columbia's sky; 

Though every branch be now decay’d, 
And all its scatter’d leaves be dry; 


Yet, ’midat. this relic’s sainted space. 

A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
Tn which the angel form of Peace 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


So, once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wondering eyes again wis seen 
To swell with life thro’ every pore, 
And bud afresh with foliage green; | 


a The wither’d branch again shall grow 


Til o'er the earth its shade extend— 
And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Become the gift of friend to friend. _ 
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Written ferthe Saturday Evening Post. 
THE LAST OFFER, 


OR TRUTH IN FICTION. 
[By Mrs. H. M. Dodge. ] 

‘What! not young Bennington, the sole heir 
of old Billy Bennington’s vast possessions? Cer- 
tainly, coz, you have not slighted a proposition 
from him?” 

‘‘Why not, Sybil?’” replied the gentle Ursula. 

‘‘There is every reason why you should not,” 
returned the other, ‘and none why youshould; 
why, coz, he’s the handsomest and wealthiest 
man in all Alesbury, and you are poor, and turn- 
ed of twenty-five in the bargain. Who knows but 
this is your last.offer?’’ 

“Then be it evenso,’’ replied Ursula, smiling 
with pity at her thoughtless cousin. ‘‘It would 
not be an impossible thing to live one’s whole life 
out in celibacy, should Providence seem thus to 
order it. Marriage is not a covenant into which 
we must enter; yet it is instituted by a righteous 
heaven, no doubt to promote the happiness and 
good of mankind; but we must not choose a 
companion for life as we would purchase a gar- 
ment, because we must have one; and although 
it is not such as we should altogether choose, 
still we take it, either because it is showy, or 
we think we cannot find so valuable a one in 
any of the shops for the same price, which is, 
perhaps, all we are able to meet. There must 
be love—sober, rational, and disinterested af- 
fection, to make the marriedstate happy. We 
should choose a husband for his society, because 
it affords us knowledge and delight; and not for 
his gold, because it will purchase us gewgaws 
to wear, and a coach to ride in; nor for his re- 
spectability or distinction, because it will raise 
us in the eyes of our fellow mortals. We should 
so love a husband that we could go with him 
cheerfully from a palace to a cottage, and even 
feel it a precious privilege to soothe him in his 
day of adversity.” 

‘**1 know nothing about your philosophy, coz,” 
returned Sybil, more seriously; ‘* but this I do 
know, that many young ladies reject proffered 
alliances with the hope of obtaining better, but 
in the result accept of one far inferior. Now I 
believe in securing an alliance which in every 
respect equals what our expectations ought to 
be, and not running the hazard of what the un- 
certain future may bring, for the hope of step- 
ping higher in life.”’ 

‘* 1 do not approve a young lady’s rejecting a 
proposition because she hopes to obtain a better 
one,’’ replied Ursula; ‘* neither do I disapprove 
her suffering it to pass if it does not meet her 
wishes. There can be no happiness in the mar- 
ried state unless the purest feelings of the heart 
enter warmly into the engagement; not that 
fancy alone is to be consulted without due defe- 
rence to the voice of reason; but these two should 
ee hand in hand in making up a choice for 

l @,”? 

‘I do not think much of this love,’’ returneg 
Sybil, laughing; ‘‘it will do to make a figure in 
a romance or a ballad, and even smoothes off a 
pastoral very prettily sometimes; but | imagine 
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it should have but little weight: when brought 
into the common every day concerns of life.’’ 

‘* But our happiness, cousin,’’ replied Ursula, 
“ lives in these every day concerns, as you call 
them; our whole lives are made up of shreds and 
small parcels of time, and if these be stript of 
their enjoyment, or filled up with cold, heartless 
views and feelings, they will at last form an ag- 
gregate of unhappiness extending over our whole 
existence. How can we live happily with those 
we do not love, especially in that union which 
binds us to their society for life??? 

‘I: doubt not but love is a good article in its 
place,’’ answered Sybil; ‘‘ but we should not 
sacrifice the greater consideration to the less. I 
could be happy with young Bennington, not that 
I Jove him better than you do, but I should be 
happy in his elegant mansion and fine carriage, 
and particularly soin the idea that I had accepted 
a good offer which miglit have been my last; and 
should I have had fifty, how do I know I should 
ever love?’ 

«* God has not been so unkind to his creatures, 
Sybil,” replied Ursula, ‘* as to create in them 
the most holy and reciprocal affections, and then 
give them no object for their exercise. I believe 
that every person, by waiting a suitable time, 
will find a full reciprocation of all the. most ten- 
der feelings of the soul; at any rate, if they do 
not, I suppose they were designed for single life; 
and this life every one had far better live-than 
so greatly to injure and abuse a fellow being as 
to accept his disinterested affections, and avow 
a proper return when the heart has no part nor 
lot in the matter. But here comes:young Ben- 
nington; and as he hag not seen you since your 
London tour, perhaps you may make a cons 
quest.’? And this proved to be prophetical; for:in 
just six months from that day, Sybil was removed: 
from her paternal roof to become one of the 
joint heirs of old Billy Bennington’s possessions 
when he should have done with them. 

Ursula was a poor orphan, a neice of Sybil’s: 
mother, who kindly gave her a home, and pro- 
tected her in all respects as .she did her own 
daughter; yet she could not solve the mystery 
of her rejection of Bennington, and it was whis- 
pered among the prudent matrons of the neigh- 
bourhood as a matter of absolute mystery and 
astonishment. Ursula, however, had no regrets 
on the subject; but when she saw her cousin 
rolling in ease and splendor, she secretly pitied 
her for the aching void which she knew must 
exist at her heart, and felt happier in her hum- 

ble lot. 


Time passed along, and Ursula had reached: 


her 29th year, without receiving another offer. 
Sybil often rallied her on the subject, but she 
still persisted in her sentiments as firmly as ever, 
and seemed perfectly contented and happy. It 
was not long after this, however, that she was 
introduced to the acquaintance of a respectable 
clergyman, who was in moral worth and all the 
high excellencies of the mind, just such an one 
as she had always fancied she could love : his 





person and manners were agreeable, and his in- 
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come gave him an ‘‘ elegant sufficiency;’’ he 
owned a beautiful country seat in the township 
where the church of his charge was situated, and 
he had spared no pains to make it a rural and 
delightfal retirement. Ursula retired with him 
into the bosom of this lovely retreat, and felt 
that she could cheerfully turn her back upon all 
the world beside, to devote herself to her hus- 
band and his precious flock. She loved himten- 
derly, and knew no unhappiness but in his ab- 
sence or affliction; and he, fully returning the 
pure and generous affection of her heart, seemed 
constantly seeking out means to increase her 
happiness. 

Never, perhaps, was marriage more honored, 
than by these votaries at her sacred shrine. 

Very different is the picture we must draw of 
Sybil and her companion. After a few months 
they became mutually disgusted with each other, 
and found too late that pure and disinterested 
affection is an indispensable ingredient to happi- 
ness in the marriage state, and secretly sighed 
for a release from each other’s society; but they 
were too proud to acknowledge it to the world, 
and dreading an exposure of their real feelings, 
they studied opportunities of shewing each 
other’s marks of respect and affection; but this 
deception could not always continue, and even 
before Ursula’s marriage, it began to be whis- 
pered that Billy Bennington had become dissa- 
tisfied with certain things transacted in the fami- 
ly of his brother’s son, and intended not only 
to recognize him no longer as his heir, but also 
to withdraw all present support from him. Sy- 
bil, whose jealousy had long fed on her hus- 
band’s pre-attachment to her cousin, which had 
been the cause of much bitterness between 
them, at length found ample cause for other and 
heavier trials. Now came the test of the worth 
of true affection, for had she felt what a wife 
ought to feel towards a husband, she would not 
have been driven to distraction at the thought of 
going into peverty with him, but they would 
have mutually studied means to retrieve their 
ruined expectations. 

It was some time before the final blow was 
struck; but at last it was struck, and poor Sy- 
bil returned to her father’s house disgraced and 
broken-hearted. Her husband accusing her as 
the cause of all his misfortune, wandered away 
in the hatred and bitterness of his heart, and 
was never heard of after. 

Ursula, whose life passed on like a smooth 
and gentle rivulet, endeavored to sooth the de- 
sponding spirits of her unfortunate cousin, but all 
in vain. She never once referred to the conver- 
sations which they had so frequently had, years 
before, onthe subject of marriage; but she only 
sought to divert her thoughts from brood- 
ing over her misery, and to impress her mind 
with the belief that she might yet be happy. 
She sometimes persuaded her to pass a few days 
with them in their beautiful retreat, but she al- 
ways returned home more wretched than she 
went; for on these occasions she could not for- 
bear mourning afresh over what slie had lost, for 





she firmly believed, had she been as prudent in 
her marriage as her cousin, she might have been 
as happy. 

She seldom conversed much, but she some- 
times warned young females never to triffe with 
the principles of honor and morality and their 
future happiness, by accepting an alliance which 
their hearts did not sanction; and she would al- 
ways add, **do not fear it will be your last 


offer.” 





Written for the Saturday F-vening Post. 


TALES OF TUE PILLOW: 
THE WILL, OR HIGH EXPECTATIONS 
MODERATED. 

———** Thou left’st me nothing in thy Will, 
And yet. thou left’st me more than I did crave ; 
For why? Icrav’d nothing of thee.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Fatrurut to her promise, Pulvimara, the pil- 
low queen, led the spirit of Mira to the fragrant 
banks of Electridanus, and thus began the tales 
of by-gone time. 

{t was towards the close of that human strife 
called the War of the American Revolution, that 
ome of my subjects, with such tears as Gen 
weep, related to me astory of woe. ‘ Months 
have I stood by the bed-side of Ellen Ward, and 
her two babes,” sighed the compassionate genii, 
‘‘and in thousands of years have never witnessed 
such patience in hopeless distress. With all my 
power I have endeavoured to render sweet the 
slumbers of those innocents; but,hunger, naked- 
ness, and cold, I cannot remedy.’ 


“T must see this group myself,” said Pulvinara, 
and Elfa was ordered toanother charge. A eold, 
stormy evening of December was closing; the 
shades of night came on in sleet and snow, as I 
flitted info a wretched hovel in * * * * * county, 
North Carolina. Over a few expiring embers 
sat and shivered one of the finest forras I ever 
beheld, with two as lovely infants; but despair 
was wringing the heart of the:mother, as she 
shared her last crust with her eldest, and held 
her youngest to a breast dried by famine. My 
power of relief was as limited as that of Elfa; 
but, like her, I whispered hope. ‘The thought ot 
hope sprung sparkling in the parent’s heart, 
whilst she covered her two little ones with the 
few tattered bed-clothes she possessed.” The last 
ember was dying away, when, amid the howling 
tempest, a gentle knocking was heard at the 
door, and aloud but pleasing voice demanded 
shelter for the night. 

‘“‘T am alone with my two babes,” plaintively 
replied Ellen Ward. 

‘** There is no ane here to harm thee or thy 
children,” said the stranger, gently pushing open 
the cabin door. A last bright lena from the 
hearth flashed over the scene of poverty. That 
gleam discovered a man of middle age, of large 
frame, and in the dress of one of Gen. Morgan’s 
riflemen. Without expressing one word more, 
the hunter-soldier threw down his knapsack and 
arms, opened the former, and a wood lamp threw 
its glare over the bed where sat the pale mother 
beside her babes. The hunter, aided’ by his light 
and hatchet, had a cheerful fire burning in a few 
moments. Ellen eyed him in silence; and, a3 
she could trace the strongly-drawn lineaments of 
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humanity, bravery, and pity, which marked the 
face of the stranger, her fears were removed ; 
but, in tears which I could see were wrung in 
part from remembrance of better times, she ob- 
served, ** You are hungry, traveller, and I have 
not a morsel to set before , 

“Tam not hungry, my daughter,” replied the 
gallant warrior, “ but 1 am afraid yourself and 
children are so, and I have plenty for us all for 
this night, at least.” Saying so, he opened his 
ample knapsack, and exposed an abundance of 
bread and meat. Many is the feast these eyes 
have witnessed, but never did I behold one 
where so much of true enjoyment was possessed. 
With a care and tender«.ess no father could have 
exceeded, did the rough but generous soldier 
deal out to his grateful Tout the renovating mor- 
sels. His ample eloak was dried and thrown 
over the now sleeping infants, as Ellen, on whose 
face even a smile played, gave to her deliverer 
the following little history. 


“ Gentle stranger, I was the only and cherish- 
ed daughter of a man whose life was given to his 
country at the Cowpens. My father was one of 
two brothers, Saul and Ralph Williams. My un- 
cle Ralph, I can scarce remember; but [ feel I 
love him, for, what I do remember, was kind: he 
rocked me on his knee; but, like my father, my 
uncle became a soldier, and is also gone, I fear, 
as for years I have heard nought of him. Young 
i became the wife of James Ward, the son of a 
cousin of my father. We were poor, but my 
husband’s father rich. My undivided affection 
was all to the son, but nothing to the father; and 
we were driven to thiscabin. My James did all 
that youth and health could do, and we were 
happy; but within two days after my youngest 
babe was born,my beloved husband was torn from 
my arms by a band of tories, and left me to pe- 
rish with my sweet infants. It is only two days 
since on my knees I begged food for his grand- 
children, from him I ought to call father. I was 
spurned from his door!” 

Here the soldier rose and strode with giant 
steps over the desolate cabin; but, in amoment, 
gaining cemposure, he sat down by Ellen, saying, 
in a soothing voice, ** Go to rest, Ellen Ward; be 
at peace, thou knowest not what may be in store 
for thee.” To rest Ellen did go; nor was ever 
rest more sweet; and after days and nights of 
pain unutterable, sleepiess nights, her calmed 
senses found repose, whilst I led her in dreams of 
liope, to peace, plenty, and prosperity. The sol- 
dier, with his firelock and block of wood for his 
pillow, was also in a few moments in profound 
slumbers. His firelock and block I changed ta 
the richest down; and never did my office enable 
me to beam over a scene more lovely. 

Next morning the hunter-soldier was up before 
dawn; and, leaving a blazing fire, and pouring 
out the residue of his provision, seized his arms, 
and, without an adieu, met the storm which still 
raged. Ellen rose, and a flood of tears bespoke 
ler inward gratitude, but the prospect before her 
was dark and dreary. My office was suspended 
by the rising sun; but never since I hovered over 
mortals, did I so much desire the coming of an- 
other night. That night came, and I was in the 
cabin of Ellen Ward. ‘Can I be mistaken,” 
said I to myself; “*can this change be made in 
one day?” I found a fine, though plainly and 
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neatly dressed woman, and two prattlers dressed 
like dolls. I found the ragged and tattered bed 
removed, and two really neat, clean, and well- 
Sane beds in its place. In one corner sat, 
with the eldest child in her lap, an old, but very 
benevolent-looking negro woman. But the most 
interesting figure was the happy mother, whose 
delicious tears flowed from a heart filled with 
gratitude to heaven andits instrument. 

“This is the work of the soldier,” said I to 
myself, as Ellen was putting her two infants to 
rest, and laying her own head on a pillow 
which, with no common delight, I assisted to 
render the fountain of hope. And now let us 
leave the sleeping Ellen and her children, and 
fenemiag to discover the cause of the prosperous 
change. 

One of my male et, the Geni Roget, 
whom I had always employed to visit the-pillow, 
and torment any cold hearted wretch whose ac- 
cumulated treasures, were locked from all use 
even that of his own. Roget is an arch, mis- 
chievous, and, active spirit, whose supreme de- 
light it is to torture the objects committed to his 
charge. For many years past Roget had admi- 
nistered all the horrors of an evil conscience to 
old Simpson Ward, the father-in-law of poor 
Ellen. It was only this day when the sons and 
daughters of men were following their daily cares, 
and we enjoying that relaxation which your day 
only gives, that Roget related to me the follow- 
ing circumstances : 

“] had not watched over the pillow of Simpson 
Ward the second night, until on looking into his 
heart, I beheld amid some slight sparks of natural 
affection, a mass of spite, envy, avarice, and va- 
nity. The sparks were soon extinct, and it was 
only to the eye of a Geni, who could penetrate 
the darksome cell, and sustain the horrid pictures 
which flitted in its recesses. ‘ I have made my 
will in favour of my nephew Ralph, but to-mor- 
row I marry and will have heirs of my own. The 
rebel, he dared this day to dispute my orders to 
scorch a negro—he shall repent.’ The very next 
night I found a bed-fellow with old Simpson. 
W hat felicity flowed from their union you may 
know, when I tell you, 1 have often turned my 
eye from the heart of the wife to seek relief from 
that of the husband. If I had indeed been a de- 
mon, in place of a Geni, I might have revelled 
in the wretchedness which this well paired cou- 
ple inflicted on each other, and strange to say, 
the only fruit of their union was a boy, whose bo- 
som from very infancy was the seat of every kind, 
tender, and generous feeling. His parents clung 
to little James from pride and not affection. He 
was to heir their great estate, and in the mind of 
both to cross the hopes of their now poor and dis- 
carded nephews. 

Years rolled on, and James Ward, as he ad- 
vanced to maturity, became the pride of every 
one who knew him except his depraved parents. 
Old Ward seemed to feast his eyes on the strug- 
gling poverty of his brother and his own sister's 
children. When that war commenced! which 
ended as you already know, the two brothers 
took opposite sides, and the malevolence of Simp- 
son Ward was inflamed to rancour when Saul 
and Ralph Williams joined that band who con- 
tended at the Cowpens. Saul fell on the field, 


but his brother, severely wounded, escaped, bu 
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was a few days afterwards made a_prisoner. 
From their tenderest years, James: Ward and 


Ellen Williams were, as far as the parents of the 
former would permit, brother and sister to each 
other. As James advanced in life, the feelings 
of himself and parents became more adverse, and 
that money which the vanity of old Ward induced 
him to give to his son was, in great part, spent 
clandestinely on little Ellen. 

“ These affairs proceeded with the young ones, 
when by accident, the generosity of James was 
revealed to his mother. Ina frameof mind which 
admitted of little to increase its self tortures, the 
old lady hasted home to share her torments with 
her husband, and in the attempt to open the sub- 
ject, fell on the bed, and in my presence expired, 
with an expression of distorted rage which would 
mock the power of even a Geni to describe. The 
news which cost Dorothy Ward her life was con- 
tained in a letter, which, when found and read, 
inspired a fell revenge which absorbed every 
other thought; and his own son James, you may 
not wonder tobe told, became now a more deadly 
object of hatred than was even either his two 
brothers-in-law,or the sweetly unoffending Ellen. 
The natural consequences followed. James, goad- 
ed to almost madness by his father, married Ellen, 
and met all that parental violence and indigence 
could inflict. 

** Old-Ward, on his part, preservedino form of 
decent regard to the ties of naturé or public opi- 
nion, swore that no one of his blood should inhe- 
rit his estate, and it was soon known, that the two 
Miss Prudeairs were to be the joint heirs of the 
immense estate of Col. Ward. 


“ As to myself I was not idle. I kept old Ward 
as miserable as earthly feelings would admit, and 
it was only three days past, his worldly career 
closed, and I have now,” said Roget, with an in- 
expressible smile, “‘ to display a scene which even 
the chequered affairs of mankind have perhaps 
never equalled. When it was known that Ward 
was dangerously ill, messengers were sent to 
apprize Gencral Prudeairs, who arrived about 
midnight with an inimitable face of sorrow to la- 
ment over the remains of his friend Ward. Next 
hour more friends of similar sincerity arrived, and 
in due time the body of Ward was reposing in 
peace for the first time, and was laid in earth with 
a solemnity of grief, which to me, who was in the 
secret rather "bel than his earthly mourners, 
was a source of high amusement. In this case, 
I determined to forego my return to the palace 
of Dreams, and await the issue of what I knew 
would change the mock grief of General Prude- 
airs and his co-actors, into unfeigned sorrow. 

** Rather before a prudent respect for appear- 
ances would admit, search was made amongst the 
papers of old Ward, for his will, and a bundle 
tied with black riband, and duly endorsed, was 
found—and it was.opened; and behold, a will in 
favour of Ralph Williams, duly executed, was 
read. ‘Oh his will must be in the proper office 
at said General Prudeairs, in rather a 
husky voice. To all parties went, but 
enough had leaked out to whet public curiosity, 
and, at the office amongst many idlers, appeared 
an athletic, and stern stranger, in the dress of a 
warrior-hunter. Search was made, and an en- 
velope produced, also endorsed, the Will of 
Simpson Ward—and again bitterness, an exact 
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copy of that aot | found. Comparing the 
known events with the circumstance, astonish- 
ment held all parties silent—The silence was at 
length broken by the Rifleman, who advancing, 
claimed to be heard. 

“*T8am, said he, ‘Ralph Williams, and | 
claim the estate of my uncle, Simpson Ward, not 
for myself, but for his grand children, and a wo- 
man, an angel might rejoice to claim as of his 
kindred.’ 

“ This address brought every eye upon the gal- 
lant soldier, and even General Prudeairs was 
compelled to acknowledge, as did many others, 
with better feelings, that it was indeed Ralph 
Williams. 

“Few words will close my tale,” continued 
Roget. “ No other will could be found, and the 
evening after this curious development, I sat be- 
side the pillow of old Ralph in the once desolate 
cabin of Ellen. ‘ Not a splinter of this little 
mansion shall be touched, though a house befit- 
ting my Ellen shall rise over its roof,’ said the 
warrior, as his eye closed in joy beyond the ordi- 
nary lot of mortals. Though it may be believed 
in the empire of dreams where I am known, on 
earth I would not, without other proof assert, that 
for nearly thirty years, I heard old Ward say to 
himself, on going to bed—* to-morrow I must ar- 
range my will.’ To-morrow came, and that re- - 
mained unchanged, which, of all things within 
his power he most desired to have changed.—He 
‘resolved and re-resolved,’ and left Ralph his 


Heir.” 
MARK BANCROFT. 
cieeeceilatinininis 
THE WIFE. 


WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY OF HUDSON, N. Y. 
“She flung her white arms around him—thou art all that this 
poor heart can cling to.”’ 

I coutp have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear ; 

I could have smiled on every blow 
From life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I mig ht gaze on thee, and know 
[ should not be alone. 

I could—I think, I could have brook'd 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With less of love than now ; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own 

To win thee back—and whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not been alone. 

But, thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy bright’ning eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sand waste away 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek : 

To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be alone— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
‘‘ Earth may not claim thee Jonger ;’’ 

Nay, dearest, ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break, when. thou art gone— 

It must not be, we may not part, 

I could not live alone. 
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WISSAHICCON CREEK. 

We have formerly remarked that the scenery 
on the Schuylkill affords almost inexhaustible 
subjects for the delineations of the pencil. In 
ascending that river the tourist will observe, at 
every change of view Which its meanderings pre- 
sent, new objects to admire, that are almost as 
much diversified as the images in a kaleidoscope. 
About five miles above Philadelphia, Wissahic- 
con Creek communicates with the Schuylkill.— 
The appellation of this creek is derived from a 
dialect of the aboriginal language, and is sup- 
posed to have originated in the circumstance of 
an Indian female of the same name, who, in at- 
tempting her escape from some enemies, took 
refuge in a cave about two miles from the mouth 
of the creek. ‘This is one of the many tradi- 
tions that cast a shadow of romance over some 
particular spots in our country; but this vicinity 
needs no such extraneous circumstances to ren- 
der it interesting. Without affecting any com- 
mon place raptures at the sight of beautiful sce- 
nery, the neighborhood of Wissahiccon is cer- 
tainly one of the most inspiring places in crea- 
tion; and when some bard shall arise among us 
worthy of celebrating its beauties, it will proba- 
bly rival in description the Vale of Tempe and 
“resounding Albunia.”’ 

The principal building in the front ground of 
the engraving, is an ancient dwelling which has 
little to recommend it besides its venerable an- 
tiquity. Ruins that have once been the habita- 
tions of man are_an impressive spectacle ;—they 
recal forcibly the images of departed years— 
they speak of life’s mutations with an eloquence 
scarcely to be disregarded by the most thought- 
less, The moss-grown wall and the ivy-mantled 
window are objects of peculiar interest to re- 
flective minds, and the ‘‘hearthless halls’? which 
were once the scenes of mirth and enjoyment, 
point mournfully to the transient nature of all 
terrestrial happiness. 

At a little distance in the picture part of a 
bridge is visible, near which, is Robinson’s mill, 
partly surrounded by trees, which at this season 
of the year presents a foliage richly diversified 
in its colors, and which is multiplied by the re- 
flection of the water. The rocks on the banks 
are in some places so precipitous as to render 
their ascent almost impossible; but this is not 
the case in the spot from which the annexed 
view was taken. This view is near the mouth 
of the creek, and embraces a small portion of 
the shores of the Schuylkiil. But those who are 
enabled to visitthe place ought not to be satis- 
hed with a verbal description. An excursion to 
the creek, by land or water, would be found 
productive of much pleasure to those who are 
capable of appreciating the beauties and gran- 
deur of nature in her simplicity and her magnifi- 
cence. 

——— ane 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 
_ Hamilton College, so called in honour of the 
illustrious Alexander Hamilton, was first char- 
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York, in June, 1812, and went into operation 
the succeeding fall. The sum of fifty thousand 
dollars was raised by individual subscription for 
the benefit of the institution, and the additional 
sum of fifty thousand dollars was soon after ap- 
propriated by the Legislature. That body some 
time afterwards made a further donation of for- 
ty thousand dollars for the same object, and 
this is about all the aid that has been received 
from the State. 

The institution was organized under flattering 
circumstances, with an efficient and highly re- 
spectable Board of Trustees, and an able and 
learned Faculty. The late celebrated Doctor 
Bockus was the first President; and the other 
members of the first Faculty were Josiah Noyes, 
M. D., a skilful and learned chemist, at present 
attached to the college, Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy; Theodore Strong, A. M., one 
of the most distinguished mathematicians of the 
day, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy; the late Rev. Seth Norton, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Languages; and two Tutors. The 
College commenced with but about twenty-five 
students; but the number was soon increased to. 
seventy-five, and subsequently arose, in 1824, to 
one hundred and fifteen, which, we believe, was 
the greatest number it ever had at any one time. 
From that period till within about a year, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, the prospects of the 
institution suffered a severe depression, from 
which it is now just beginning to recover. It 
would exceed the limits prescribed to this brief 
notice to inquire into the causes of this depres- 
sion, even if they were capable of an easy and 
satisfactory explanation; but we must content 
ourselves by saying that they seem now to be 
entirely removed, and that the prosperity of the 
College appears to be established on a firm foun- 
dation. The present Faculty consist of the Rev. 
Henry Davis, D. D., who some months after the 
decease of the lamented Dr. Bockus, in 1817, 
succeeded to the Presidency; Dr. Noyes, Pro- 
fessor of {Chemistry and Mineralogy; John H. 
Lathrop, A. M. Professor of Languages; the 
Rev. Simeon North, A. M. Professer of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy; the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, A. M. Professor of Belles Lettres; and 
Mr. E. B.{Maltbie, A.M. Tutor. They are all 
profound scholars in their several departments, 
able and efficient officers, and in every way well 
calculated to give dignity and reputation to any 
collegiate institution. Professorships of Law 
and of Medicine are shortly to be established, 
and when this is accomplished, the institution 
will possess advantages scarcely excelled by any 
in the United States. 

The engraving presents an accurate view of 
the college edifices, which are considered the 
most beautiful and commodious of the kind in 
the United States. They are delightfully situa- 
ted in Clinton, Oneida county, near Utica, upon 
the brow of an elevated hill, overlooking the 
rich valleys of the Oriskany, the Sudaqueda, and 
the Mohawk, and commanding a prospeet of a 
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around, variegated with hill and dale, woodland 
and lawn, and interspersed with flourishing vil- 


lages. Indeed the scenery, in point of quiet 
beauty and the soft harmony of nature’s blend- 
‘ing forms, is almost unrivalled. The second 
building in the range, as represented in the en- 
graving, is not yet erected; but the symmetry of 
the plan is tolerably well preserved by its pro- 
posed location being occupied by a large wooden 
building, formerly called the Oneida Academy. 
This is shortly to give place to an edifice of 
stone, like the rest; and when the plan is com- 
pleted, the College can easily accommodate 300 
students, in a more than usually comfortable 
and convenient manner. The chapel, embrac- 
ing in its limits a spacious room for public wor- 
ship, and also large lecture and recitation rooms, 
a laboratory and Societies’ Halls, is generally 
acknowledged to be a very beautiful structure. 

The college library contains about 4000 well 
selected volumes, and the libraries of the two 
Societies of Students about 2500 volumes more, 
The philosophical and chemical apparatus is ex- 
tensive and valuable, and the collection of geo- 
logical and mineralogical specimens considera- 
ble. 

This College is situated in the centre of the 
State, inthe midst of a country distinguished for 
fertility of soil, occupied by a wholesome and 
intelligent population, and growing rapidly in 
wealth, resources, and moral and physical ad- 
vantages; and there can be but little doubt that, 
under the auspices of an able Faculty and Board 
of Trustees, this favored seminary is destined to 
take the foremost rank among the literary insti- 
tutions of the country. 

a aan 
THE FIRST AND LAST PRAYER. 


BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 


‘Pray for me, mother! pray that no blight 
May-come on my hopes and prospects bright; 
Pray that my days may be long and fair— 
Free from the cankering touch of care; 


Pray that the laurels I grasp at now 
May live ere long around my brow; 
And pray that my gentle ladye love 
May be fond as the nightengale, true as the dove.”’ 


The mother knelt by her own hearth stone, 
With her hand on the head of her only son, 
And lifting up her glistening eye, 
Prayed for all blessings fervently ; 


And then she took one lock of hair : 
From his manly forehead, smoothe and fair, 
And he kissed her cheek, and left her side 
With a bounding step and a smile of pride’: 


‘t:Pray for me, mother! pray that ere long 

My soul may be free as a wild bird’s song, 
That away on the wings of the wind is driven, 
And goes to rest with them in Heaven: 


Pray for it mother !—nay, do not weep! 
Thou wast wont to bless my infant sleep; 
And bless me now, with thy gentle breath, 
Ere I sink away in the sleep of death.’’ 


The mother knelt by his side dgain— _ 
Oh, her first prayer had been all in vain! 
His tadye love had been false to him— 
His fame in slander’s breath was dim ; 


She looked on his altered cheek and eye, 

And she felt twas best that she should die ; 

Then she prayed for his death in his fond despair, 
And his sou! passed away with tliat last wild prayer. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RICHELIEU” AND 
** DARNLEY.” 

In former days an historical novel meant a 
castle and a dungeon,—a heorine and a lute,—a 
tyrannical baron and a hero as handsome and 
as valiant as words could make him; but, save 
in name, all as much belonging to the nineteenth 
as to any other century. But we have reversed 
this law of perpetual imprisonment, and have 
been in danger of running into the other ex- 
treme, and making the novel a sort of antiqua- 
ry’s diary, full of dates and dryness, where the 
dress of the heroine is only inferior in interest 
and accuracy to the dinner and accoutrements 
of the hero. The work before us has steered 
happily between the two: the time, that of Louis 
the Thirteenth, was one of the strongest political 
excitement, when politics involved every spe- 
cies of romantic adventure; and nothing can be 
more varied than the career of Dre L’Orme.— 
Bold, enterprizing, yet with a vein of deep me- 
lancholy, which gives a touch of poetry to the 
character, without detracting from its activity ; 
born among the wild mountains of the Pyrenees, 
he becomes equally engaged in the revolts of 
the Spanish and the conspiracies of the French 
side: but how he succeeds, we leave to the read- 
er to discover, to whom we shall now endeayour 
to introduce him, enough for interest, but not 
for knowledge; and we rather think his further 
acquaintance will be strongly desired.—Chance 
circumstances threw De L’Orme into the very 
midst of the rising in Catalonia: he is taken pn- 
soner, and brought before the Viceroy, whose 
short career is so animatedly sketched, that we 
must try to abridge it. 

‘** Seated in an ivory chair, somewhat resem- 
bling in form the curule chair of the ancient 
Romans, appeared a short fat man, not unlike 
the renowned governor of Barataria, as describ- 
ed by Cervantes. I mean in his figure; the ex- 
cessive rotundity of which was such, that the 
paunch of Sancho himself would have ill borne 
the comparison. His face, though full in pro- 
portion, bal no coarseness init. The skin was 
of a clear pale brown, and the features small, 
but rather handsome. The eye-brows were 
high, and strongly marked, the eyes large and 
calm, and the expression of the countenance, on 
the whole, noble and dignified, but not powerful. 
It offered lines of talent, it is true, but few of 
thought; and there was a degree of sleepy list- 
lessness in the whole air of the head, which, to 
my mind, spoke a luxurious and idle disposition. 
The dress of the viceroy—for such was the per- 
son before me—smacked somewhat of the habits 
which I mentally attributed to him. Instead of 
the stiff fraise, or raised ruff, round the neck, 
still almost universally worn in Spain, he had 
adopted the falling collar of lace, which left his 
neck and throat at full liberty. His juste-av- 
corps of yellow silk had doubtless caused the 
tailor some trouble to fashion it dexterously to 
the peer of his stomach; but still many 
of t 


shirt of the finest lawn. His hat and plume, 


buttoned with a sapphire of immense value, lay 
upon a table before him; and as I entered, le 
put it on for an instant, as representative of the 





sovereign, but immediately after, again laid 1 
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down, and left his head uncovered for the sake 
of the free air, which breathed sweetly in at 
one of the open windows, and fanned him as he 
leaned back on the cushions of: his chair. Be- 
hind the viceroy stood his favourite negro slave, 
splendidly dressed in the Oriental costume, with 
a turban of gold muslin on his head, and brace- 
lets of gold upon his naked arms. He was a tall 
powerful man; and there was something noble 
and fine in the figure of the black, with his up- 
right carriage, and the free bearing of every 
limb, that one looked for in vain in the idle list- 
lessness of his lord. His distance from the vice- 
roy was but astep, so that he could lean over 
the chair and catch any remark which his lord 
might choose to address to him, in however low 
a tone it was made,and at the same time, he 
kept his hand resting upon the rich hilt of a long 
dagger; which seemed to show that he was there 
as a sort of guard, as well as a servant, there be- 
ing no one else in the room when we entered.— 


‘[ advanced a few steps into the room, followed, 


as | have said, by Achilles alone, and paused at 
a small distance from the viceroy, on a sign he 
made me with his hand, intimating that I had 
approached near enough. After considering me 
a moment or two in silence, he addressed me in 
asweet musical voice; ‘I perceive sir,’ said he, 
‘notwithstanding the disarray of your dress, and 
the dirt and dust with which you are covered, 
that you are originally a gentleman—I am sel- 
dom mistaken in such things. Is it not so?’ ‘ In 
the present instance your excellence is perfectly 
right, rephed 1; ‘and the only reason for my 
appearing before the viceroy of Catalonia in 
such a degraded state of dress, is the brutal con- 
duct of a party of soldiery, who seized upon me 
while travelling peacefully on the high road, and 
brought me here without allowing me even a 
moment’s repose.’ ‘I thought I was right,’ re- 
joined the viceroy, somewhat raising his voice : 
‘but do you know, young sir, that your being a 
gentleman greatly aggravates the crime of which 
you are guilty. The vulgar herd, brought up 
without that high sense of honour which a gen- 
tleman receives in his very birth, commit not 
half so great a crime when they lend themselves 
to base and mean actions, as a gentleman does, 
who sullies himself and his class with any thing 
dishonourable and‘wrong. From the mean, what 
can be expected but meanness? and conse- 
quently the crime remains without aggravation ; 
but when the well-born, and the well-educated, 
derogate from their station, and mingle in bage 
schemes, their punishment should be, not only 
that inflicted by society on those that trouble its 
repose, but a separate punishment should be add- 
ed for the breach of all the honorable ties imposed 
upon a gentleman—for the stigma they east upon 
high birth—and from the certainty in their case 
that they fall into error with their eyes open.’ ” 

De L’Orme soon clears himself of all partici- 
panen, and is freed from his temporary restraint 
vy an attack on the city, which is most spiritedly 
defended by the viceroy; and the chapter thus 
concludes :— 

“T beheld the viceroy sitting on one of the 
steps, evidently totally exhausted; whilé Scipio 
the negro, kneeling on a lower step, offered him 
a cup of wine, and seemed préssing him to drink. 
At the sound of my steps the slave started up and 
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laid his hand upon his dagger, but seeing me, he 
gave a melancholy giance towards his lord, and 
again begged him to talke some refreshment.— 
Unused at all to exertion, and enormously 
weighty, the excessive toil to which the viceroy 
had subjected himself, had left him no powers ot 
any kind, and he sat, as I have described, with 
his eyes shut, his hand leaning on the step, and 
his head fallen heavily forward on his chest, 
without seeming to notice any thing that was 
passing around him. It was in vain that I made 
the proposal to parley with Garcias; he replied 
nothing; and I was again repeating it, hoping by 
reiteration to make him attend to what I said, 
when one of his officers came running down 
from above. ‘ My lord,’ cried he, ‘ the gallies 
answer the signal, and from the observatory I 
see the boats putting off. If your exccllence 
makes haste, you will get to the shore as they do, 
and will be safe.’ The viceroy raised his head, 
* At all events I will try,’ said he :—‘ they cannot 
say that Ihave abandoned my post while it was 
tenable. Let the soldiers take torches.’ * 
X * * * * 

The immense iron door was trembling and shiv- 
ering under the continual and incessant blows of 
axes and crows with which it was plied by the 
people, in spite of a fire of musketry that a party 
of the most determined of the soldiery was keep- 
ing up through the loop-holes of the ground story 
and from the windows above. A great number 
of the soldiers whose valor was secondary to 
their discretion, had already fled down a wind 

ing staircase, the mouth of which stood open at 
the farther end of the hall, with an immense stone 
trap-door thrown back, which, when down, 
doubtless concealed all traces of the passage be- 
low. When we approached it, only two or three 
troopers remained at the mouth holding torches 
to light the viceroy as he descended. * Don Jose,’ 
said the viceroy, in a faint voice, addressing the 
officer who commanded the company which still 
kept up the firing from the windows ; ‘call your 
men together, let them follow me to the galleys 
—but take care when you descend, to shut down 
the stone door over the mouth of the stairs—lock 
it and bar it as you know how: and make haste.’ 
‘I will but roll these barrels of powder to the 
doer, my lord,’ replied the officer, ‘lay a train 
between them, and place a minute match by 
way of a spigot, and then will join your excel- 
lence with my trusty iron hearts, who are pick- 
ing out the fattest rebels from the windows.— 
Should need be, we will cover your retreat, and 
as we have often tasted your bounty, will die in 
your defence.’ In dangerous circumstances 
there is much magic in a fearless tone; and Don 
Jose spoke of death in so careless a manner, 
that I could not help thinking some of the sol- 
diers who had been most eager to light the vice- 
roy, were somewhat ashamed of their cowardly 
civility. About 40 of the bravest soldiers in the 
garrison, who remained with the officer who had 
spoken, would indeed have reridered the vice- 
roy’s escape to the boats secure, but Don Jose, 
was prevented from fulfilling his design. We 
descended the stairs as fast as the viceroy could 
go; and at the end of about a hundred steps, en- 
tered a long excavated passage leading from 
the arsenal to the sea-shore, cut through the 
earth and rock for nearly half a mile. and lined 
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throughout with masonry. At the farther ex- 
tremity of this were just disappearing, as we de- 
scended, the torches of the other soldiers who 
had taken the first mention of flight as an order 
to put themselves in security, and had conse- 
quently led-the way with great expedition. Ina 
moment or two after, by what accident it hap- 
pened I know not, an explosion took place that 
shook the earth on which we stood, and roared 
through the cavern as if the world were riven 
with the shock. ‘God of heaven! they have 
blewn themselves up!’ cried the viceroy paus- 
ing; but the negro hurried him on, and we soon 
reached thé sands under the cliffs to the left of 
the city. To the cold chillness of the vault 
through which we had hitherto proceeded, now 
succeeded the burning heat of a cloudless sun in 
Spain. It was but spring, but no one knows what 
some spring days are at Barcelona, except those 
who have experienced them; and by the pale 
cheek, haggard eye, and staggering pace of the 
viceroy, 1 evidently saw that if the boats were 
far off, he would never be able to reach them.— 
We saw them, however, pulling towards the 
shore about three-quarters of a mie farther up 
and the very sight was gladdening. Four or five 
soldiers remained, as I have said, with their com- 
mander, and lighted us along the gallery; but 
the moment they were in the open air, the view 
of the boats, towards which their companions 
vo had gone on before were now crowding, was 


-toe much for the constancy of most of them, and 


without leave or orders all but two ran forward 
to join the rest. The tide was out; and streich- 
ing along the margin of the sea, a smooth dry 
sand offered a firm and pleasant footing, but a 
multitude of large black rocks, strewed irregu- 
larly about upon the shore, obliged us to make a 
variety of turnsand circuits, doubling the actual 
distance we were from the boats. The cries and 
shouts from the place of the late combat *urst 
upon our ears the moment we had issued from 
the passage, and sped us out with greater rapi- 
dity. Seeing that he could hardly proceed, I 
took the left arm of the viceroy, and his faith- 
ful negro supported him on the right, and hur- 
ried him towards the boats; but the moment af- 
ter, another shout burst upon our ears. It was 
nearer, far nearer than the rest; and turning my 
head, I beheld a body of the peasantry pursuing 
us, and arrived at about the same distance from 
us that we were from the boats. ‘The viceroy 
heard it also, and easily interpreted its meaning. 
‘I can go no farther,’ said hé; ‘ but I can die 
here as well as a few paces or a few years be- 
yond;’ and he made a faint effort to draw his 
sword. * Yet a little farther, my lord, yet a lit- 
tle farther,’ cried the African; ‘ they are a long 
way off still—we are nearing the boats—see the 
head boat is steering towards us! Yet a little 
farther, for the love of Heaven!’ The unfortu- 
nate viceroy staggered on for a few paces more, 
when his weariness again overcome him, his lips 
turned livid, his eyes closed, and he fell fainting 
upon the sand. Running down as fast as I could to 
the sea, I filled two of the large shells that I 
found with water, and carrying them back, dash- 
ed the contents on his face; Fut it was in vain; 
and I went back again for more, when on turn- 
ing around, I saw a fresh party of the insurgents 
coming down a sloping piece of ground that 





broke the height close by. It would have been 
base to have abandoned him at such a n.oment, 
and I returned tg his side with all speed. The 
first of the peasantry were already within a few 
paces, and their brows were still knit, and their 
eyes still flashing with the ferocious excitement 
of all the deeds they had done during the course 
of that terrible morning. As they rushed on, I 
saw Garcias a step or two behind, and called to 
him loudly in French to come forward and pro- 
tect the viceroy, assuring him that he had wish- 
ed the people well, and even had been the means 
of saving my life. The smuggler made no reply, 
but starting forward, knocked aside the point of 
a gun that one of the peasants had levelled at my 
head, and catching me firmly by the arm, held 
me with his gigantic strength, while the people 
rushed on upon their victim. The negro strode 


across his master, and drew his dagger—one of 


the insurgents instantly rushed upon him, and 
fell dead at his feet. Another succeeded, when 
the dagger broke upon his ribs—the noble slave 
cast it from him, and throwing himself prostrate 
on the body of his master, died with him, under 
a hundred wounds.”’ 

Though the interview with Richelieu is some- 
what long for our pages, it is too well painted to 
be omitted. 

** He led me into a small hall, and thence into 
a cabinet beyond, hung with fine tapestry, and 
lighted by a single silver lamp. Here he bade 
me sit down and left me. In a few minutes a 
door on the other side of the room opened, and 
a cavalier entered, dressed in a rich suit of black 
velvet, with a2 hat and plume. He was tall, thin, 
and pale, with a clear bright eye, and fine decid- 
ed features. His beard was small and pointed, 
and Iris face oval, and somewhat sharp; and 
though there was a slight stoop of his neck and 
shoulders. as if time or disease had somewhat en- 
feebled his frame, yet it took nothing from the 
dignity of his demeanour. He started and seem- 
ed surprised at seeing any one there, but then 
immediately advanced, and looking at me for a 
moment, with a glance which read deeply what- 
ever lines it fell upon— Who are you?’ de- 
manded he: ‘ what do you want? what paper is 
that in your hand?’ *‘ My name,’ replied I, ‘1s 
Louis Count de L’Orme; my business is with 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, and this paper is one 
which I am charged to deliver into his hand.’— 
‘ Give it to me,’ said the stranger, holding out his 
hand. My eye glanced over his unclerical ha- 
biliments, and I replied, ‘ You must excuse me. 
This. paper and the farther news I bring, can 
only be given to the eardinal himself.’ ‘ It shall 
go safe,’ he answered in astern tone. ‘ Give it 
to me, young sir.’ There was an authority in 
his tone that almost induced me to comply; but 
reflecting that I might be called to a severe ac- 
count by the unrelenting minister, even for a 
mere error in judgment, I persisted in my seo gf 
nal determination. ‘I must repeat,’ answered I, 
‘that I can give this to no one but his eminence 
himself, without an express order from his own 
hand to do so.’ *Pshaw!’ cried he, with some- 
thing of a smile, and taking up a pen, which lay 
with some sheets cf paper on the table, he dipped 
it in the ink, and scrawled in a large, bold hand, 

‘ Deliver your packet to the bearer, 

‘ RicHELIEv.’ 





1 made him a low bow and placed the letter in 
his hands. He read it, with the quick and in- 
telligent glance of one enabled by long habit to 
collect amd arrange the ideas conveyed to him 
with that clear rapidity possessed alone by men 
of genius. In the mean time I watched his coun- 
tenance, seeking to detect amongst all the lines 
with which years and thought had chancelled it, 
any expression of the stern, vindictive, despotic 
passions which the world charged him withal, 
and which his own actions sufficiently évinced. 
It was not there, however—all was calm. Sud- 
denly raising his eyes, his look fell upon me, as I 
was thus busily scanning his countenance, and I 
know not why, but my glance sunk in the colli- 
sion. ‘Ha!’ said he, rather mildly than other- 
wise, ‘ you were gazing at me very strictly, sir. 


Are you a reader of countenances?’ ‘ Not in 
the least, monseigneur,’ replied I; ‘I was but 
learning a lesson—to know a great man when I 
see one another time.’ * That answer, sir, would 
make many a Courtiér’s fortune,’ said the minis- 
ter; ‘nor shall it mar yours, though I under- 
stand it, Remember, flattery is never lost at a 
court!’ ’Tis the same there as with a woman—if 
it be too thick, she may wipe some of it away, as 
she does her rouge! but she will take care not 
to brush off all!’ To be detected in flattery has 
something in it so degrading, that the blood rush- 
ed up into my cheek, with the burning glow of 
shame. A slight smile curled the minister’s lip. 
‘Come sir,’ he continued, ‘ | am going forth for 
half an hour, but { may have some questions to 
ask you; therefore, | will beg you to wait my 
return. Do not stir from this spot. There, you 
will find food for the mind,’ he proceeded, point- 
ing out a small case of books; ‘ in other respects 
you shall be taken care of. I need not warn you 
to discretion. You have proved that you possess 
that quality, and I do net forget it.’ Thus speak- 
ing he left me, and for a few minutes I remained 
struggling with the flood of turbulent thoughts 
which such an interview pours upon the mind. 
This, then, was the great and extraordinary mi- 
nister, who at that moment held in his hands the 
fate of half Europe—the powers of whose mind 
like Niorder, the tempest-god of the ancient 
Gauls, raised, guided, and enjoyed the wind and 
the storms, triamphing in the thunders of con- 
tinual war, aad the whirkwinds of political in- 
trigue! In a short time two servants brought ina 
small table of lapis lazuli, on which they proceed- 
ed to spread various sorts of rare fruits and wines; 
putting on also a cup and a vase, which I sup- 
posed to contain coffee—a beverage that I had 
often heard mentioned by my good preceptor 
Father Francis, who had tasted it in the East, 
but which I had never before met with. All this 
was done with the most profound silence, and 
With a gliding, ghost-like step, which most cer- 
tainly have been fearned in the prisons of the 
Inquisition, At length one of these stealthy at- 
tendants desired me, in the name of his iord, to 
take some refreshment, and then, with a low re- 
verence, quitted the cabinet, as if afraid that I | 
should make him any answer. I could not help” 
thinking, as they left me, what a system of ter- | 
ror that must be, which could drill any two 
Frenchmen into silence like this? However, I 
approached the table, and indulged myself with — 
a cup of most exquisite coffee, after which I ex- | 
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amined the book casé, and glancing 
histories and tragedies, and essays and treatises, 
I fixed at length upon Ovid, from a sort of in- 


eye over 


stinctive pow § that the mind, when it wishes 
to fly from itself, and the too sad realities of hu- 
man existence, assimilates much more easily 
with any thing imaginative than with any thing 
true. I was still reading, and though sometimes 
falling into long lapses of thought, I was never- 
theless highly enjoying the beautiful fictions of 
the poet, when the door was again epened, and 
the minister reappeared. { instantly laid down 
the book and rose, but pointing to a chair, he 
bade me be seated, and taking up my book, 
turned over the pages for a few moments, while 
aservant brought him a cup of fresh coffee and 
a biscuit. ‘ Are you fond of Ovid?’ demanded 
he at length; and then, without allowing me 
time to reply, he added, ‘ he is my favorite au- 
thor; I read him more than any other book.’— 


The tone which he took was that of easy, com 
mon conversation, which two persons perfectly 
equal in every respect might be supposed to hold 
upon any indifferent subject: and I, of course, 
answered in the same. * Ovid,’ I said ‘is cer- 
tainly one of my favorite poets, but I am afraid 
of reading him so often as { should wish: for 
there is an enervating tendency in all his wr?- 
tings, which [ should fear would greatly relax 
the mind.’ ‘It is for that very reason L read 
him,’ replied the minister. ‘It is alone when 1 
wish for relaxation, that 1 read, and then—after 
every thought having been in activity for a whole 
long day—Ovid is like a bed of roses to the mind, 
where it can repose itself, and recruit its pow- 
ers of action for the business of another.’ This 
was certainly not the conversation which I ex- 
pected, and I paused without making any reply, 
thinking that the minister would soon enter upon 
those important subjects on which I could give 
the best and latest information; but on the con- 
trary, he proceeded with Ovid. ‘There is a 
constant struggle,’ continued he, ‘ between feel- 
ing and reason in the human breast. In youth, 
it is wisely ordained, that feeling should have the 
ascendancy; and she rules like a monarch, with 
Imagination for her minister—though, by the 
way,’ he added with a passing smile, so slight 
that it scarcely curled his lip, ‘ though, by the 
way, the minister is often much more active than 
the monarch, In after years, when feeling has 
done for man all that feeling was intended to do, 
and carried him into a thousand follies, eventu- 
ally very beneficial to himself, and to the human 
race, reason succeeds to the throne, to finish 
what feeling left undone, and to remedy what 
she did wrong. Now yoware in the age of feel- 
ing, and J am in the age of reason ; and the con- 
sequence is, that even in reading such a book as 
Ovid, what we cull is as different as the wax and 
the honey which a bee gathers from the same 
flower. What touches you, is the wil and bril- 
liancy of the thought, the sweetness of the port: 
ry, the bright and luxurious’ pictures which are 
presented to your imagination; while alf that 
affects me little ; and shadowed through a thou- 
sand splendid allegories, I.see great and sublime 
truths, robed 2s it were, by the verse and the 
potty in aradiant garment of light. What can 
e a truer picture of an ambitious and daring 
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minister than Ixion embracing a cloud?’ and he - 
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looked me full in the face, with a smile of me- 
lancholy meaning, to which I did not well know 
how to reply. ‘ l have certainly never consider- 
ed Ovid in that light, replied I, ‘and have to 
thank your eminence for the pleasure I shall 
doubtless enjoy in tracing the allegories through- 
out.’ * The thanks are not my due,’ replied the 
minister; ‘ an English statesman, near a century 
ago, wrote a book upon the subject, and showed 
his own wisdom, while he pointed out that of the 
ancients. In England the reign of reason is 
much stronger than it is with us in France, 
though they may be considered as a younger 
people.’ ‘ Then does your eminence consider,’ 
demanded I, ‘ that the change from feeling to 
reason proceeds apace with the age of nations, 
as well as with men?’ ‘In general, I think it 
does,’ replied he; ‘ nations set out bold, gene- 
rous, hasty, carried away by impulse rather than 
by thought; easily led but not easily governed. 

radually; however, they grow politic, careful, 
anxious to increase their wealth, somewhat in- 
dolent, till at length they creep into their dotage 
even like men. But, he added after a pause, 
‘the world is too young for us to talk about the 
history of nations. All we know is that they 
have their different characters like different men, 
and of course some will preserve their vigour 
longer than others, some will die violent deaths, 
some end by sudden diseases, some by slow de- 
cay. A hundred thousand vears hence, men may 
know what nations are, and judge what they will 
be. It suffices,at present, to know our contem- 
poraries, and to rule them by that knowledge— 
and now, Monsieur le Comte de L’Orme, | thank 
you for a pleasant hour, and I wish you good 
night. Of course, you are still at an inn; when 
you have fixed your lodging, leave your address 
here, and you shall hear from me. In the mean 
time, farewell!” 

Weshall finish with one of many brief obser- 
vations, which show the mind of an author as 
much as those in conversation do that of the 
speaker. 

“ Yet, although not knowing it, my mother, I 
am sure, did not escape without fecling some 
small share of maternal pride at her son’s first 
achievement. I saw in her face, I heard it in her 
tone; and often since I have had occasion to re- 
mark, how like the passions, the feelings, and 
the prejudices, which swarm in our bosoms, are 
to a large mixed society, wherein the news that 
is painful to one is pleasing to another, and joy 
oF sorrow are the results of the same cause, at 
the same moment. Man’s heart is a microcosm, 
the actors in which are the passions, as varied 
as opposed, as shaded ope into the other, as we 
see the characters of men, in the great scene of 
the world.” 

As an historical novel, these pages have the 
great and rare merit of marking the spirit as 
well as the manners of their time; the real per- 
sonages introduced, are drawn with equal ani- 
mation and acuracy, while in the story itself, the 
interest is well sustained to the last, and a tone 
of imaginative reflection, and touches of pictur- 
esque description, are the lights and shades which 
fill up the picture. Public opinion has amply 
confirmed our praise of Richelieu and Darnley ; 
ut we must say we think De L’Orme much su- 
14ior to his predecessors. 


Personal Narrative of Capt. Glasspooie, 
Of the Company’s ship Marquis of Ely,relating the captivity of 
that.Officer amongst the Ladrones of the Chinese Sea, and 
describing the Haunts and Habits of those Warlike Pirates. 
On the 17th September, 1819, the Hon. Com. 
pany’s ship Marquis of Ely, anchored under the 
island Samchowe, on the south coast of China, 
about twelve English miles from Macoa, where 
I was ordered to proceed in one of the cutters 
to procure a pilot, and also to land the purser 
with the packets. I left the ship at 5, P. M., 
with seven men under my command, well arm. 
ed—it blew a fresh gale from the north-east.— 
We arrived at Macoa at 9, P. M. when I deliver- 
ed the packet to Mr. Roberts, and sent the men: 
with the boat’s sails to sleep under the Com. 
pany’s factory, leaving the boat in charge of 
one of the Comprador’st men. During the night 
the gale increased; at half-past three in the 
morning I went to the beach, and found the 
boat onshore half filled with water, in conse- 
quence of the man having left her. 1 called the 
people to bale her out, found she was conside- 
rably damaged and very leaky. At half-past 5 
A. M. the ebb-tide making, we left Macoa with 
vegetables for the ship. One of the Comprador’s 
men, who spoke English, went with us, for the 
purpose of piloting the ship to Lintin, as the 
Mandarines, in consequence of a late disturb- 
ance at Macoa, would not grant chops¢ for the 
regular pilots. I had every reason to expect 
the ship in the roads, as she was preparing to 
get under weigh when we left her: but on round. 
ing Cabaretta Point, we saw her five or six miles 
to leeward, standing on the starboard tack; it 
was then blowing a fresh gale north-east. Bore 
up, and stood towards her; when about a cable’s 
length to windward of her, she tacked, we haul- 
ed our wind, and stood after her. A hard squall 
then coming on, with a strong tide against us, 
we drifted fast to leeward, and the weather be- 
ing hazy, we soon lost sight of the ship, struck 
our masts and endeavored to pull. Finding our 
eflorts useless, set a reefed fore sail and mizen, 
and stood towards a country ship at anchor, un- 
der the land, to leeward of Carbaretta Point.— 
When within a quarter of a mile of her, she 
weighed and made sail, leaving us in a very 
critical situation, having no anchor, and drifting 
bodily on the rocks to leeward; struck the 
masts; and after four or five hours of hard pull- 
ing, succeeded in clearing them. At this time 
net a ship was in sight; but on the weather 
clearing up, we saw a ship to leeward, hull 
down; shipped our masts, and made sail towards 
her; she proved to be the Hon. Company’s ship 
Glatton. We made siznals to her with our 
handkerchiefs at the mast-head; she unfortu- 
nately took no notice of them, but tacked and 
stood from us. Qur situation was now truly dis- 
tressing; night closing fast with a threatening 
appearance, blowing fresh with hard rain.and a 
heavy sea, our boat very leaky, without a com- 
pass, anchor, or provisions, and drifting fast oa 
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a lee shore, surrounded with dangerous rocks, 
and inhabited by the most barbarous pirates.— 
I close-reefed my sails, and kept tack and tack 
till day-light, when we were happy to find we 
had drifted very little to leeward of our situa- 
tion in the evening. The night was very dark, 
with constant hard squalls and heavy rain. 

Sept. 19ths—No ships in sight. About ten 
o’clock in the morning it fell calm, with very 
hard rain and heavy swell—struck our masts and 
pulled; not being able to see the land, steered 
by the swell. When the weather broke up, 
found we had drifted several miles to leeward 
during the calm. A fresh breeze springing up, 
made sail, and endeavored to reach the weather 
shore, and anchor with six muskets we had lJash- 
ed together for the purpose. Finding the boat 
made no way against the swelling tide, bore up 
for a bay to leeward, and anchered at one, A. 
M., close under the land, in five or six fathoms 
water, blowing fresh with hard rain. 

On the 20th, at daylight, supposing the flood- 
tide making, weighed and stood over to the wea- 
ther shore, but found we were drifting fast to 
leeward. About ten o’clock, perceiving two 
Chinese boats steering for us, bore up and stood 
towards them, and made signals to induce them 
to come within hail; on nearing them, they bore 
up and passed to leeward of the islands. The 
Chinese we had in the boat advised me to fol- 
low them, and he would take us to Macoa by a 
leeward passage. 1 expressed my fears of being 
jaken by the Ladrones. Our ammunition being 
wet, and the muskets rendered useless, we had 
nothing to defend ourselves with but cutlasses, 
and were in too exhausted a state to make much 
resistance with them, having been constantly 
wet, and eatnothing but a few green oranges 
for three days. As our present situation was a 
hopeless one, and the man assured me there was 
no danger of encountering the Ladrones, | com- 
plied with his request, and stood in under the 
lee of the islands, where we found the water 
much smoother, and apparently a direct passage 
to Macoa. We continued pulling and sailing all 
day. At six o’clock in the evening, I discover- 
ed three large boats, and anchored in a bay to 


leeward. On seeing us they made sail to- 


wards us. The Chinese said they were La- 
drones, and that if they captured us, they would 
most certainly put us all to death! Finding 
they gained fast on us, struck the masts and 
pulled head to wind for five or six hours. The 


tide turning against us, anchored close under the. 


land to avoid being seen; soon after we saw 
them pass to leeward. 

At daylight the follewing morning the flood 
making, weighed and pulled along shore in great 
spirits, expecting to be at Macoa in three or 
four hours, as, by the Chinese account, it was 
not above six or seven miles distant; after pull- 
ing a mile or two, perceived several people on 
shore, standing close to the beach, they were 
armed with pikes and lances. I ordered the in- 
terpreter to hail them, and ask the most difect 
Passage to Macoa. They said if we came on 








shore they would inform us; not liking their hos- 
tile appearance, I did not think proper to com- 
ply with their request. Saw a large fleet of 
boats at anchor close under the opposite shore. 
Our interpreter said they were fishing-boats, and 
that by going there we should not only get pro- 
visions, but a pilot also, to take us to Macoa. 
I bore up, and nearing them perceived there 
were some larger vessels, very full of men, and 
mounting several guns. I hesitated toapproach 
nearer; but the Chinese assuring me they were 
Mandarine junks and salt-boats, we stood close 
to one of them, and asked the way to Macoa; 
they gave no answer, but made signs for us to 
goin shure. We passed on, and a large row- 
boat pulled after us; she soon came along side, 
when about twenty savage looking fellows, 
who were stowed at the bottom of the beat, 
leaped on board us. They were armed with a 
short sword in each hand, one of which they 
laid on our necks, and the other pointed tu our 
hearts, keeping their eyes fixed on their officers, 
waiting his signal to cut or desist. Seeing we 
were incapable of making any resistance, he 
sheathed his sword, and the others immediately 
followed his example. They then dragged us 
into their boat, and carried us on board one of 
their junks, with the most savage demonstra- 
tions of joy, and, as we supposed, totorture and 
put us to death. When on board the junk they 
searched all our pockets, took the handker- 
chiefs, and brought heavy chains to chain us to 
the guns. At this time’the boat came and took 
me and one of my men and the interpreter on 
board the chief’s vessel; I was then taken before 
the chief. He was seated on deck ina large 
chair, dressed in purple, with a black turban on. 


He appeared to be about thirty years of age, a 
stout, commanding looking man. He took me 
by the coat and drew me close to him, then 
questioned the interpreter very strictly, asking 
who we were, and what business we had in that 
part of the country. I told him to say we were 
Englishmen in distress, having been four daye at 
sea without provisions. ‘This he would not 
credit, but said we were bad men, and that he 
would put us all to death; and then ordered 
some men to torture the interpreter until he con- 
fessed the truth. A Ladrone, who had once 
been in Efigland, and spoke a few words of 
English, came to the chief, and told him we 
were really Englishmen, and that we had plenty 
of money, adding that the buttons on our coats 
were gold. The chief then ordered us some 
coarse brown rice, of which we made a tolera- 
ble meal, having eat nothing for nearly four 
days, except a few green oranges. During our 
repast, numbers of Ladrones crowded round us, 
examining our clothes and hair, and giving us 
every possible annoyance. Several of them 
brought swords and laid them on our necks, 
making signs that they would soon take us on 
shore and cut us in pieces, which I am sorry to 
say was the fate of hundreds during my captivi- 
ty. I was now summoned before the chief, whe 
had been conversing with the interpreter: he 
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said, Fthost write to my captain, and tell him, 
if he did not gend ari hundred thousand dollars 
for Gat ransom in ten days, hé would put us all 
todeath. In vain did I assure him it was usé- 
lees writing, unless he would agree to také a 
tech smalie? sum, saying, we were all poor 
tien, and thé most we could possibly raise would 
not exceed two thousand dollars. Finding that 
ho was much exasperated at my expostulation, 
¥ embraced the offer of writing to my command- 
f to inform him of our unfortunate situation, 
though there appeared not the least probability 
of relieving us. Théy said the letter should be 
conveyed to Macoa in a fishing-boat, which 
woald bring an anewer in the morning. A small 
boat accordingly came along side and took the 
letter. About six o’clock in the evening they 
gavé us some ricé and a little salt fish, which 
we até, and they made signs for us to lie down 
on the deck-to sleep; but such numbers of La- 
droned were constantly coming from different 
vessels to sée us, and examine our clothes and 
hair, they would not allow us a moment’s quiet. 
They were particularly anxious for the buttons 
of my coat, which were new, and, as they sup- 
posed, gold. I took it off and laid it on the deck, 
to avoid being disturbed by them: it was taken 
away in the night, andI saw it the next day 
stripped of its buttons. About nine o’clock a 
boat came and hailed the chief’s vessel. He 
immediately hoisted his main-sail, and the fleet 
weighed, apparently in great confusion. They 
worked to windward all night and part of the 
next-day, and anchored about one o'clock ina 
bay under the island of Lanton, where the head 
admiral of Ladrones was lying at anchor with 
about two hundred vessels, and a Portuguese 
brig which they had captured a few days before, 
and murdered the captain and part of the crew. 


Early in the morning on the 238d, a fishing- 
boat came to the fleet, to inquire if they had 
captured an European boat; being answered in 
the affirmative, they came to the vessel I was 
in: one of them spoke a few words of English, 
and told me he had been sent by Capt. Kay in 
search of us. Iwas rather surprised to find he 
had no letters. He appeared well acquainted 
with the chief, and remained in his cabin smok- 
ing opium and playing cards all day. In the 
evening I was summened with the interpreter 
before the chief. He questioned us in a much 
milder tone, saying he now believed we were 
Englishmen, a people he wished to be friendly 
with, and that if our captain would lend him 
seventy thousand dollars till he returned from 
his cruise up the river, he would repay him, and 
send us all to Macoa. I assured him it was use- 
less writing on those terms and unless our ran- 
som was speedily settled, the English fleet 
would sail,,andrender our enlaregment altogeth- 
er ineffectual. “He remained determined, and 
said if it were not sent, he would keep us and 
make us fight, or put us todeath. I according- 
ly wrote and gave my letter to the man belong- 
ing to the boat before mentioned. He said he 


could not return with an answer jn less than | 
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five days: The chief now gave me tlie let. 
ter I wrote when first taken; I have never; 
been ablé to ascertain his reason for detaining it, 
but suppose he dare not negociate for our ran. 
som without orders from the head admiral, who, 
I understood, was sorry at our being captited, 
He said the English ships would join the Man- 
darines and attack them. He told thé chief 
that captured us, to dispose of us as he pleased. 

On the 24th, it blew a hard gale with con- 
stant rain; we suffered much from the cold and 
wet, being obliged to remain on deck without 


‘any covering, except an old mat, which was 


frequently taken from us in the night by the 
Ladrones, who were on watch. During this 
night, the Portuguese who were left in the cap. 
tured brig murdered the Ladrones that were on 
board her, cut the cables, and fortunately es. 
caped through the darkness of the night; I have 
since been informed they run her on shore at 
Macoa. 

At daylight ia the morning of the 25th, the 
fleet, amounting to about five hundred sail of 
different sizes, weighed to proceed on their in- 
tended cruise up the river, to levy contributions 
on the towns and villages. It is imipossible to 
describe what were my feelings at this critical 
time, having received no answer to my letter, 
and the fleet underweigh to sail hundreds of 
miles vp a country never visited by Europeans, 
there to remain probably for many months, 
whichwould render all opprotunities for negocia- 
ting and enlargement totally ineffectual, as the 
only method of communication is by boats, that 
have to pass from the Ladrone Islands, and they 
dare not venture above twenty miles from Ma- 
coa, being obliged to come and go in the night 
to avoid the Mandarines; and if these boats 
should be detected in having any intercourse 
with the Ladrones, they are immediately put to 
death, and all their relations, though they had 
not joined in the crime, in order that not a sin- 
gle person of their families should be left to imi- 
tate their crimes, or revenge their death. This 
severity renders communication both dangerous 
and expensive; no boat would venture out for less 
than an hundred Spanish dollars. 


On the 26th, at daylight, we passed in sight 
of one ship at anchor under the island of Chun- 
to; the Chief then called me, pointed to the ships, 
and told the interpreter to tell me to look at 
them, for we should never see them again.— 
About noon we entered a river to the west of 
Bagne, three or four miles from the entrance. 
We passed a large town, situated on the side of 
a beautiful hill, which is tributary tothe Lad- 
rones; the inhabitants saluted them with gongs 
as they passed. The fleet was now divided into 
two squadrons, (the red and the black,) and 
sailed up different branches of the river. At 
midnight, the division we were in anchored close 
to an immense hill, on which a number of fires 
were burning, which at daylight I perceived 
proceeded from a Chinese camp. At the back 
of the hill was a most beautiful town, surrounded 
by water, and embellished with groves of orange 
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trees. The Chop-house, (Custom house,) and | 
a few cottages, were immediately plundered 
and burnt down; most of the inhabitants, how- 
ever, escaped to thecamp. The Ladrones now 
prepared to attack the town with a formidable 
force, collected in row-boats from the different 
vessels. They sent a messenger to the town 
demanding a tribute of ten thousand dollars an- 
nually, saying, if these terms were not complied 
with they would land, and destroy the town 
with all the inhabitants; which they would cer- 
tainly have done, had the town laid in a more 
advantageous situation for their purpose; but be- 
ing placed out of the reach of their shot, they 
allowed them to come to terms. The inhabitants 
agreed to pay them six thousand dollars, which 
they were to collect by the time of our return 
down the river. This finesse had the desired 
effect; for during our absence they mounted a 
few guns on a hill which commanded the pas- 
sage, and gave us, in lieu of the dollars, a warm 
salute on our return. 


Oct. Ist.—The fleet weighed inthe night, 
dropped by the tide up the river, and anchored 
very quietly before a town surrounded by a thick 
wood. Early in the morning, the Ladrones as- 
sembled in row boats and landed, then gave a 
shout, and rushed into the town, sword in hand. 
The inhabitants fled to the adjacent hills, in 
number apparently superior to the Ladrones.— 
We may easily imagine to ourselves the horror 
with which these miserable people were seized, 
on being obliged to leave their homes and every 
thing dear tothem. It was a most melancholy 
sight to see women in tears, clasping their in- 
fants in their arms, and imploring mercy for 
them from their brutal robbers! The old and 
the sick, who were unable to fly, or to make re- 
sistance, were either made p?isoners or most in- 
humanly butchered! The boats continued pas- 
sing and repassing from the junks to the shore 
quick, laden with booty, and the men besmear- 
ed with blood! Two hundred and fifty women 
and several children were made prisoners, and 
sent on board different vessels. ‘They were un- 
able to escape With the men, owing to the abo- 
minable practice of cramping their feet; several 
of them were not able to move without assist- 
ance; in fact they might all be said to totter, 
rather than walk. Twenty of these poor wo- 
man were sent on board the vessel I was in; 
they were hauled on bodd by the hair of their 
heads, and treated in the most savage manner. 
When the Chief came on board, he questioned 
them respecting the circumstances of theif 
fiends, and demanded ransom accordingly, 
from six thousand to six hundred dollars. He 
ordered them a berth on deck, at the after part 
of the ship, where they had nothing to shelter 
them from the weather, which at this time was 
very variable; the days excessively hot, and the 
nights cold, with heavy rain. The town being 
plundered of every thing valuable, it was set on 
fire, and reduced to ashes by the next morning. 
The fleet remained here three days, negociating 





for the ransom of the prisoners, and plundering 
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the fish tanks and gardens. During all this time 
the Chinese never ventured from the hills, 
though there were frequently not more than an 
hnndred Ladrones on shore at a time, and I am 
sure the people on the hills exceeded ten times 
that number. 

Oct 5th.—_The fleet proceeded up the river, 
stopping at several villages to receive tribute, 
which was generally paid in dollars, with sugar 
and rice, and a few large pigs, roasted whole, as 
presents for their Joss (the idol they worship.) 
Every person on being ransomed, is obliged to 
present him with a pig or some fowls, which the 
priest offers with prayers; it remains before him 
for a few hours, and is then divided amongst the 
crew. Nothing particular occurred till the 10th 
except a few skirmishes on shore between the 
Ladrones and the Chinese soldiers. They fre- 
quently obliged my men to go on shore, and fight 
with the muskets they had taken, which did 
great execution, the Chinese principally using 
bows and arrows; they have matchlocks, but 
use them very unskilfully. 

On the 10th, we formed a junction with the 
black squadron, to proceed many miles up @ 
wide and beautiful river, passing several ruins of 
villages that had been destroyed by the black 
squadron. 

On the 17th, the fleet anchored abreast four 
mud batteries, which defended a town so entire- 
ly surrounded with wood that it was impossible 
to form an idea of its size. The weather was 
very hazy, with hard squalls of rain. The Lad- 
rones remained perfectly quiet for two days.— 
On the third day, the forts commenced a brisk 
fire for several hours; the Ladrones did not re- 
turn a single shot, but weighed anchor and drop- 
ped down the river. ‘The reason they gave for 
not attacking the town or returning the fire was, 
that Joss had not promised them success. They 
are very superstitious, and consult their idol on 
all occasions. If his omens are good, they will 
undertake the most daring enterprises. The fleet 
now anchored opposite the ruins of the town 
where the women had been made prisoners.— 
Here we remained for about five or six days, 
during which time about an hundred of them 
were ransomed—the remainder of them were 
then offered for sale amongst the Ladrones for 
forty dollars each. The woman is considered 
the lawful wife of the purchaser, who would be 
put to death if he discarded her. Several of 
them leaped overboard, and drowned them- 
selves, rather than. submit to such infamous de- 
gradation. The fleet then weighed, and mado 
sail down the river to receive the ransom for 
the town before mentioned. As we passed the 
hill, they fired several shots at us, but without 
effect. The Ladrones were much exasperated, 
and determined to revenge themselves; they 
dropped out of reach of their shot, and anchor- 
ed. Every junk sent about an hundred men 
each on shore to cut paddy, and destroy their 
orange groves, which was most effectually per- 
formed for several miles down the river. Dur- 


‘ing our stay here we received information of 
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nine boats laying up a creek laden with paddy; 
boats were despatched after them. Next morning 
the boats were brought to the fleet, and ten or 
twelve men who were taken in them having 
made no resistance, the chief said he would aJ- 
low them to become Ladrones, if they agreed 
to take the usual oath before Joss. Two or 
three of them refused, for which they were pun- 
ished in the following manner;—their hands 
were tied behind their backs, a rope from the 
mast head was rove through their arms, and 
hoisted three or four feet from the deck, and 
five or six men flogged them with their rattans 
twisted together till they were apparently dead 
then hoisted them up to the mast-head, and left 
them hanging nearly an hour, then lowered 
them down and repeated the punishment till 
they died or complied with the oath. 

Oct. 20.—In the night an express boat came 
in with the information that a large Mandarine 
fleet was approaching to attack us. The Chief 
immediately weighed, with fifty of the largest 
boats, and sailed down the river to meet them. 
About one in the morning they commenced a 
heavy fire till daylight, when an express was 
sent for the remainder to join them; about an 
hour after a counter-order came to anchor, the 
Mandarine fleet havingrun. Two or three hours 
afterwards the Chief returned with three cap- 
tured vessels in tow, having sunk two, and 

ighty three sail made their escape. The Ad- 
miral of the Mandarine blew his vessel up by 
throwing a match lighted into the magazine as 
the Ladrones were boarding her, she ran on 
shore, and they succeeded in getting twenty of 
her guns. In this action very few prisoners were 
taken; the men belonging to the captured ves- 
sels drowned themselves, as they were sure of 
suffering lingering deaths if taken after having 
made resistance. The Admiral left the fleet in 
eharge of his brother, the second in command, 
and proceeded with his own vessel towards Lan- 
ton. The fleet remained in the river, cutting 
paddy and getting necessary supplies. 


On the 28th of October, I received a letter 
from Captain Kay, brought by a fisherman, who 
told as he would get us all back for three thou- 
sand dollars. He advised me to offer these three 
thousand; if not aecepted to extend it to four 
but not farther, as it was bad policy to offer 
much at first, at the same time assuring me we 
should be liberated, let the ransom be what it 
would. I offered he Chief the three thousand 
whieh he disdainfully refused, saying he was not 
to be played with, and unlesspthey sent a thou- 
sand dollars, with two large guns, and several 
easks of gun powder, he would soon put us to 
death. 1 wrote to Capt. Kay and informed hiu 
of the chief’s determination, requesting him, if 
opportunity offered, to send us a shift of clothes, 
for which it may be easily imagined we were 
mueh distressed, having been several weeks 
without a change, although constantly exposed 
to the weather, and of course frequently wet. 

On the ist of November thé fleet sailed up a 
darrow river, and anchored at night within two 
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miles of a little town,-called Whampoa. In 
front of it was asmall fort and several Manda- 
rine vessels laying in the harbor. The Chief 
sent the interpreter to me, saying I must order 
my men to make cartridges and clean their 
muskets, ready to go on shore in the morning. 
I assured the interpreter I should give no such 
orders, they must please themselves: soon after 
the Chief came on board, threatening to put us 
to a cruel death if we refused to obey his orders, 


For my own part, I remained determined, and 
advised the men not to comply, as I thought, 

by making ourselves useful, we should be ac- 

counted too valuable. A few hours afterwards 
he sent to me again, saying, that if myself and 

the quarter master would assist them at the great 

guns, that if also the rest of the men went on 

shore, and succeeded in taking the place, he 

would then take the money offered for our ran- 
som, and give them twelve dollars for every 
Chinaman’s head they cut off. To these pro- 
posals we cheerfully acceded, in hopes of facili- 
tating our deliverance. Early in the morning, 
the forces intended for landing were assem- 

bled in row-boats, amounting in the whole to 

three or four thousand men. The largest ves- 
sels weighed, and hauled on shore, to cover the 
landing of the forces, and attcked the fort and 
Mandarine vessels. About nine o’clock the ac- 
tion commenced, and continued with great spir- 
it for nearly an hour, when the walls of the fort 
gave way, and the men retreated in great con- 
fusion. The Mandarine vessels still continued 
firing, having blocked up the entrance of the 
harbour,to prevent the Ladrone boats from en- 
tering. At this the Ladrones were much exas- 
perated, and about three hundred of them swam 
on shore, with a short sword lashed close under 
each arm; they then ran along the banks of the 

river till they came abreast of the vessels, and 
then swam off again and boarded them. The 
Chinese thus attacked leaped overboard, and 
endeavoured to reach the opposite shore; the 
Ladrones followed, and cut the greatest part of 
them to pieces in the water. They next towed 
the vessels out of harbour; and attacked the 
town with increased fury. The inhabitants 
fought about a quarter of an hour, and then re- 
treated to an adjacent hill, from which they 
were soon driven with great slaughter. After 
this the Ladrones returned and plundered the 
town, every boat leaving it when laden. The 
Chinese on the hills perceiving most of the boats 
were off, rallied and retook the town, after kil- 
liag near two hundred Ladrones; one of my men 
was unfortunately lost in this dreadful massacre. 
The Ladrones landed a second time, drove the 
Chinese out of the town, and then reduced it to 
ashes, and put all the prisoners to death, with- 
out regarding age or sex. I must not omit to 
mention a most horrid (though ludicrous circum- 
stance,) which happened at this place. The Lad- 
rones were paid by their Chief ten dollars for eve- 
ry Chinaman’s head they produced; one of my 
men turning the corner of a street, was met by 
& Ladrone running furiously after a Chinese; be 
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had a drawn sword in his hand, and two China- 
men’s heads, which he had cut off, tied by their 
tails, and slung round his neck. I was witness to 
some of them producing 5 or 6 to-obtain payment. 

On the 4th of Nov. an order arrived from the 
Admiral for the fleet to proceed up the river im- 
mediately for Lanten, where he was lying, with 
only two vessels, and three Portuguese ships, 
and a brig constantly annoying him; several sail 
of Mandarine vessels were daily expected. The 
fleet weighed and proceeded towards Lanton.— 
On passing the island of Lintin three ships and a 
brig gave chase to us; the Ladrones prepared to 
board, but night closing, we lost sight of them. 
Iam convinced they altered their course and 
stood from us; these vessels were in the pay of 
the Chinese Government, and styled themselves 
the invincible Squadron, cruising in the river 
Tigris to annihilate the Ladrones. 

On the 5th in the morning, the red squadron 
anchored in a bay under Lanton; the black 
squadron stooa to the eastward; in this bay they 
hauled several vessels on shore to bream their 
bottoms and repair them. 

In the afternoon of the 8th four ships, a brig 
and a schooner, came off the mouth of the bay. 
The pirates were much alarmed, supposing them 
English vessels come to rescue us; some of them 
threatened to hang us to the mast head for 
them to fire at, and with much difficulty we per- 
suaded them that they were Portuguese ships.— 
The Ladrones had only seven junks in a fit 
state for action; these they hauled outside, and 
moored them head and stern across the bay, 
and manned all the boats belonging to the re- 
pairing vessels ready for boarding. The Portu- 
guese observing this mancwuvre, hove to and 


.communicated by boats; soon afterwards they 


made sail, each ship firing her broadside as she 
passed, but without effect, the shot falling far 
short. The Ladrones did not return a single 
shot, but bared their colors, and threw up rock- 
ets, to induce them to come farther in, which 
they might easily have done, the outside junks 
lying in four fathom water. 

On the 20th, early in the morning, discovered 
an immense fleet of Mandarine vessels standing 
in for the bay. On nearing us, they formed a 
line and stood close in; each vessel as she dis- 
charged her guns, tacked to join the rear and 
reload; they kept upa constant fire for about 
two hours, when one of their largest vessels was 
blown up by a firebrand, thrown from a Ladrone 
junk; after which they kept at a more respect- 
ful distance, but continued firing, without inter- 
mission, till the 21st at night, when it fell calm. 
The Ladrones towed out seven large vessels, 
with about two hundred row boats to board 
hem, but the wind springing up, they made sail 
nd escaped. The Ladrones returned into the 
ay and anchored. The Portuguese and Man- 
darines followed, and continued a heavy cannon- 
ading during that night and the next day. The 
vessel I was in had her foremast shot away, 
Which they supplied very expeditiously by taking 
& mainmast from another vessel. 
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On the 23d, in the evening, it again fell calm. 
The Ladrones towed out fifteen junks in two 
divisions, with the intention of surrounding 
them, which was nearly effected, having come up 
with, and boarded one, when a breeze suddenly 
sprang up. The captured vessel mounted twen- 
ty-two guns, most ofthe crew leaped overboard, 
sixty or seventy were taken prisoners, immedi- 
ately cut to pieces, and thrown into the river. 
Early in the morning, the Ladrones returned in- 
to the bay, and anchored in the same situation 
as before. The Portuguese and Mandarines fol- 
lowed, keeping up a constant fire. The Lad- 
rones never returned a single shot, but always 
kept in readiness to board; the Portuguese were 
careful never to allow them an opportunity! 


On the 28th at night, they sent in eight fire- 
vessels, which, if properly constructed, must 
have done great execution, having every advan- 
tage they could wish for to effect their purpose; 
a strong breeze and tide directly into the bay, 
and the vessals lying so close together, that it 
was impossible to miss them. On their first ap- 
pearance, the Ladrones gave a general shout, 
supposing them to be Mandarine vessels on fire, 
but they were soon convinced of their mistake. 
They came very regular into the centre of the 
fleet,two and two, burning furiously. One of 
them came along side the vessel I was in, but 
they succeeded in booming her off. She appear- 
ed to be a vessel of about forty tons; her hold 
was filled with straw and wood, and there were 
a few small boxes of combustibles on her deck, 
which exploded along side of us without doing 
any damage. The Ladrones, however, tawed 
them all on shore, extinguished the fire, and 
broke them up for firewood. The Portuguese 
claimed the credit of constructing these destruc- 
tive machines, and actually sent a despatch to 
the government of Macoa, saying they had de- 
stroyed at least one third of the Ladrones’ fleet 
and hoped soon to effect their purpose by totally 
annihilating them. 

On the 29th of November, the Ladrones be- 
ing all ready for sea, they weighed and stood 
boldly out, bidding defiance to the invincible 
squadron and imperial fleet, consisting of ninety 
three war junks, six Portuguese ships, a brig and 
a schooner: immediately the Ladrones weighed, 
they all made sail; the Ladrones chased them 
two or three hours, keeping up a constant fire. 
Finding they did not come up with them, they 
hauled their wind and stood to the eastward.— 
Thus terminated the coast blockade, which last- 
ed nine days, during which time the Ladrones 
completed all their repairs. In this action, not 
a single Ladrone vessel was destroyed, and their 
loss about thirty or forty men. An Amefican 
was also killed, one of the three that remained 
taken ina schooner. I had two narrow escapes 
the first a twelve-pounder shot fell within three 
or four feet of me, another took a piece out of a 
small brass swivel on which I was standing.— 
The Chief’s wife frequently sprinkled me with 
garlic water, which they consider an effectual 
charm against shot. The fleet continued under 
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sail all night steering to the eastward. Inthe 
morning, they anchored in a large bay, surround- 
ed by lofty and barren mountains. 

On the second of December, I received a let- 
ter from Lieut. Manghen, Commander of the Ho- 
norable Company’s ship Antelope, saying that 
he had our ransom on board, and had been 
three days cruizing after us, and wished me to set- 
tle with the Chief on the securest method of deli- 
vering it. The Chief agreed to send us in a 
small gun-boat till we came in sight of the An- 
telope, then the Comprador’s boat was to bring 
the ransom and receive us. I was so agitated 
at receiving this joyful news, that it was with 
considerable difficulty I could scrawl two or 
three lines to inform Lieut. Manghen of the ar- 
rangementsIhad made. We were all so deep- 
ly affected by the gratifying tidings, that we sel- 
dom closed our eyes, but continued watching day 
and nigat for the boat. 


On the 6th she returned with Lieut. Mang- 
hen’s answer, saying he would respect any 
single boat, but would not allow the fleet to ap- 
proach him. The chief then, according to his 
first proposal, ordered a gun boat to take us, 
and with no small degree of pleasure we left 
the Ladrones’ fleet about four o’clock in the 
morning. At one P. M. saw the Antelope, un- 
der all sail, standing towards us. The Ladrone 
boat immediately anchored, and despatched the 
Comprador’s boat for our ransom, saying, that 
if she approached nearer they would return to 
the fleet; and they were just weighing, when 
she shortened sail and anchored about two 
miles from us. The boat did not reach her till 
late in the afternoon, owing to the tide being 
strong against her. She received the ransom, 
and left the Antelope just before dark. A Man- 
darine boat, that had been lying concealed un- 
der the land and watching their mancuvres, 
gave chase to her, and was within a few fath- 
oms of taking her; when she saw a light which 
the Ladrones answered, and the Mandarine 
hauled off. Our situation was now a most criti- 
cal one; the ransom was in the hands of the 
Ladrones, and the Comprador’s boat dare not 


return with us for fear of an attack from the , 


Mandarine boat. The Ladrones would not re- 
main till morning, so we were obliged to return 
with them to the fleet. In the morning the 
Chief inspected the ransom; which consisted of 
the following articles.—two bales of superfine 
scarlet cloth, two chests of opium, two casks of 
gunpowder, and a telescope, the rest in dollars. 
He objected to the telescope, not being new, 
and said he should detain one of us till another 
was sent, or a hundred dollars in lieu of it. The, 
Comprador, however, ag:eed with him for the 
hundred dollars. Every thing being at length 
settled, the Chief ordered two gun-hoats to con- 
vey us near the Antelope; we saw her just before 
dark, when the Ladrone’s boat lett us. Wehad 
the inexpressible pleasure of arriving on board 
the Antelope at seven, Pp. mM. where we were 
most eordially received and heartily congratula- 
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miserable captivity which we had endured for 
eleven weeks and three days. 
—»_— 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

An English gentleman, of true John Bull di- 
mensions, that is, weighing some eighteen or 
twenty stone, had occasion to travel in a stage- 
coach from Oxford to London. The stage car- 
ried six inside; and our hero engaged two places 
(as, in consideration of his size, he commonly 
did) for himself. The cther four seats were 
taken by Oxford students. 

These youths, being lighter than our modern 
Lambert, arrived at the stage before him, and 
each snugly possessed himself of a corner 
seat, leaving a centre seat on each side vacant. 
The round, good tempered face of John Bull 
soon after appeared at the carriage door; and, 
peeping into the vehicle and observing the local 
arrangements that had been made, he said with 
asmile: ‘* You see I am of a pretty comfort- 
able size, gentlemen; so I have taken two seats. 
I wiil be obliged, if one of you will move into 
the opposite seat, so that I may be able to en- 
ter.’” , 

‘* My good Sir,’? said a pert young lawyer, 
‘* possession is nine-tenths of the law. You 
engaged two seats. There they are, one on 
each side. We engaged one each, came first, 
entered regularly into possession, and our claims 
to the seat we occupy are indisputable.’’ 

‘¢ I do not wish to dispute your claims,” said 
the other, ‘‘ but I trust to your politeness, see- 
ing how the case stands, to enable me to pursue 
my journey.”” 

‘*¢ Oh, hang politeness!’’ said a hopeful young 
scion of some noble house, ‘‘ I have a horror of 
a middle seat, and would not take one to oblige 
my grandmother. One sits so ungracefully; and, 
besides, one loses all chance of looking at the 
pretty girls along the road. Good old gentle- 
man arrange your concerns as you please; [ 
stick to my corner’’—and he leaned back, 

yawned, and settled himself, with hopeless eom- 
posure, in his place. 

Our corpulent friend, though a man not easily 
discomposed, was somewhat put out by this un 
mannerly obstinacy. He turned to a smart 
looking youth, with a simper on his face—a cle- 
rical student, who had hitherto sat in a reverie, 
dreaming perchance of some fat benefice. ‘*Will 
you not accommodate me?’ he said: * this is 
the last London stage that goes to-day, and 
business of urgent importance calls me te 
town,”’ 

‘* Some temporal affair, no doubt,’ said the 
graceless youth, with an air of mock gravity: 
‘‘ some speculation after filthy lucre. Good fa- 
ther, at your age, your thoughts should turn 
heavenward, instead of being confined to the 
dull, heavy tabernacle of clay that chains us to 
earth,’’ and his companions roared with laugh- 
ter at the ‘* damned clever joke,’”* 

A glow of indignation just colored the stran- 
ger’s cheek; but he checked the feeling in a mo- 





ted on our safe and happy deliverance from a 





ment, and said, with much composure, to the 
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fourth: ** Are you also determined that I should 
jose my place; or will you oblige me by taking a 
centre seat?” 

** Ay do, Tom,” said his young Lordship, to 
the person addressed; ‘‘ he’s something in the 
way of your profession, quite a physiological 
curiosity. You ought to accommodate him.”’ 

‘* May I be poisoned if I do,’’ replied the stu- 
dent of medicine; ‘*in a dissecting room he 
would make an excellent subject; but in a coach, 
and this warm weather too! - Old gentleman! if 
you’ll place yourself under my care, I'll engage, 
in the course of six weeks, by dint of a judicious 
course Of diuretics and cathartics, to save you 
hereafter the expense of a double seat. But, 
really, to take a middle seat in the month of 
July is contrary to all the rules of Hygeia, and 
a practice to whichI havea peculiar antipathy.”’ 

And the laugh was renewed at the old gen- 
tleman’s expense. 

By this time, the patience of coa chee, who 
had listened to the latter part of the dialogue, 
was exhausted. ‘* Harkee, gemmen,’’ said he, 
“settle the business as you like; but it wants 
just three quarters of a minute of twelve; and, 
with the first stroke of the University clock, my 
horses must be off. I would not wait three se- 
conds longer for the king, God bless him. It 
would lose me my situation.’’ And, with that, 
he mounted his box, took up the reins, called to 
the ostler to shut the door, and sat listening, 
with upraised whip, for the expected stroke. 

As it sounded from the venerable belfrey, the 
horses, as if they recognized the sound, started 
ofat a gallop with the four young rogues, to 
whom their own rudeness and our fat friend’s 
disappointment afferded a prolific theme for 
joke and merriment during the whole stage. 

The subject of their mirth, in the meantime, 
hired a postchaise, and followed and overtook 
the coach, at the second stopping place, where 
the passengers got out ten minutes for dinner. 
As the postchaise drove up to, the inn door, two 
young chimney-sweeps passed with their bags 
and brooms, and their well-known ery. 

‘‘Come hither, my lads,” said the corpulent 
gentleman; “what say you to a ride?” 

The whites of their eyes enlarged into still 
more striking contrast with the dark shade of 
their sooty cheeks. ‘* Will you have a ride, my 
boys, in the stage-coach?’’ 

‘‘Yees, zur,’’ said the elder, scarcely daring 
to believe the evidence of his ears. 

‘Well, then—hostler! open the sstage door. 
In with you; and, d’ye hear? be sure you take 
the middle seats; so—one on each side.’’ 

The guard’s horn sounded; and coachee’s 
voice was heard: ** Only one minute and a half 
more, gentlemen; come on.”’ 

They came, bowed laughingly to our friend of 
the corporation, and passed on to the stage.— 
The young lord was the first who put his foot on 
the steps. “* Why, how now, coachee, what 
damned joke is this? Get out, you rascals, or 


I'll teach you how to play gentlemen such a 


** Sit still, my lads,”” said the fat gentleman. 
‘* My lord, the two middle seats are mine, regu- 
larly taken and duly paid for; and these youths 
are my two proteges.—An English’stage-coach 
is free to every one. Your lordship has a hor- 
ror of the middle seat. Pray take the corner 
one.”’ : 

“‘Over-reached us, by God!”’ said the lawyer.” 
‘* We give up the cause, and cry you mercy, 
Mr. 7 

** Possession is nine-tenths of the law, my 
good Sir, It would be uncivil to dislodge the 
poor youths; you have your corner.”’ 

‘* Heaven preserve us!” said the clerical stu- 
dent. 

** You are surely not afraid of a black coat,’’ 
retorted the other. ‘* Besides, we ought not to 
confine our thoughts to earthly concerns, but ra- 
ther turn them heavenward.’’ , 

‘I'd rather go through my examination a se- 
cond fime than sit beside these black devils,’’ 
groaned the medical] student. a 

‘Soot is perfectly wholesome, my young 
friend; and you will not be compelled to violate 
the rules of hygeia by taking a middle seat.— 
Pray get in.”’ 

At these words, coachee, who had stood grin- 
ning behind, actually cheated into forgetfulness 
of time by the excellence of the joke, came for- 
ward. ‘* Gentlemen, you have lost me one mi- 
nute and a quarter already. I must drive on 
without ye, if so be you don’t like your com- 
pany.’’ 

The students cast rueful glances at each other, 
and then crept warily into their respective cor- 
ners. Asthe hostler shut the door, he found it 
impossible to compose his features. ‘*I’ll give 
you something to change your cheer, you grin- 
ning rascal,’’ said the future churchman, stretch- 
ing out of the window; but the hostler ni r 
evaded the blow. 
‘* My white pantaloons!’’ cried the lore 
‘¢ My beautiful drab surtout!’ said the lawyer 
expectant. ‘* The filthy rascals!’’ 

The noise of the carriage wheels and the un- 
restrained laughter of the spectators drowned 
the sequel of the lamentations. 

At the next stage a bargain was struck. The 
sweeps were liberated, the seats shaken and 
brushed, the worthy sons of the university made 
up among themselves the expense of’ the post- 
chaise, the young doctor violated for once the 
rules of hygeia by taking a middle seat; and all 
journied on together, without further quarrel or 
grumbling, except from coachee, who, declared, 
that **to be delayed a minute and a half at one 
stage, and within a few seconds of three minutes 
at the next, was enough to try the patience of a 
saint, that it wast’? R. D. O. 

——— ae 

The man who would be known, and not know, 
should vegetate in a village; but he who would 
know and not be known, should live in a city.— 
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A VISIT TO MARAT. 

One of the Journals in which Marat preached 
murder and destruction, happened to fall into my 
hands the very day on which I learned my nomi- 
nation to the Convention. Marat denounced to 
all France the choice of my Department as a 
crime, and lavished on me personally the most 
offensive language. I determined to see him. 

I procured his address which was No. 1, Rue 
Saint Honore. 

Having ascended a dark winding staircase, I 
knocked at a door on the fourth story, and a 
feeble, faultering voice, like that of an old wo- 
man, inquired who I was. ‘‘Deputy to the 
National Convention,’’ I replied. I then heard 
the rattling of a bunch of keys and after several 
locks were turned the door opened. 

‘*Mr. Marat, I presume?”’ said I; for the term 
citizen was not in use. ‘*My name is Marat,’’ 
replied a man not more than five feet high, dres- 
sed in a ragged cloak and dirty night cap. His 
hair was tied with a piece of pack thread, his 
neck encircled by a pocket handkerchief, his 
worsted stockings were ungartered, and his chin 
was overgrown by a dirty beard. Hiseyebrows 
and eyelashes were of a light brown, and his 
head was disproportionately large. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. Surely this 
cannot be the man of Saint Sulpice, thought I. 
I suspected there was some mistake, and I again 
said ina tone of inquiry. “Mr. Marat?” “That 
is my name,” he replied il] humoredly, and dart- 
ing at me a furious look—'‘* What do you want?”’ 
—‘‘A moment’s conversation with you.”--“Come 
in.” 

The apartment of this hideous dwarf was tru- 
ly worthy of its occupant. The furniture con- 
sisted of a miserable bed; a desk covered with 
papers, pens and ink; a few wretched chairs, and 
a wooden timepiece, surmounted by a little guil- 
uch was the dwelling of the man who 
rror throughout the capital. 


I entered, Marat was conversing with a 
man whose tall figure, expressive countenance, 
and gentlemanly dress and air, presented a sin- 
gular contrast to the person whom he had come 
to visit. As soon as he perceived me, he polite- 
ty stepped aside., Marat offered me a chair, with 
the air of a man impatient to be rid of his visi- 
ter. I very coolly seated myself and opened the 
conversation. 

_* * * Marat’s eyes glistened like those of a 
hyena ready to dart upon her prey; and I know 
not to what lengths his rage might have carried 
him, had it not been for the sight of a dagger, 
which I in Common with other Deputies of that 
time, carried about with me, and which I acci- 
dentally discovered in unbuttoning my coat. 

The stranger, who observed Marat suddenly 
turn pale, approached us, and having made some 
excuse for interrupting our conversation, he took 
my hand and shook it with an air of cordiality. 
I took my leave of Marat, who remained silent, 

:* and sat as if petrified in his chair. The stranger 






‘ conducted me to the door, and with a polite bow, 
bade me farewell. 
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What can two men, so dissimilar, have to say 
to each other? was the question I several times 
asked myself, as I descended the staircase. 

When I reached the street, I found ‘a crowd 
of people assembled round the door. Two men 
had on their shoulders a sort of hand-barrow, des- 
tined, as they informed me, to carry Marat in 
triumph through the streets of Paris. Cries 
of **Vive Marat!’’ soon resounded on all sides. 
The divinity speedily made his appearance, and 
having placed himself in his triumphal car, gave 
the signal for the procession to move on. 

_ Three days after this, I happened to be cros- 
sing the Place Greve just as a criminal was as- 
cending the pillory. I raised my eyes and what 
was my astonishment when I recognized, in the 
executioner, the gentlemanly looking stranger 
whom I had met at Marat’s lodgings. 


a 


To 


We met, you know, at ‘ Sans Souci,’ 
I didn’t like you, altogether, 
You played the iceberg so to me, 
So sotticised upon the weather. 
You dropped your foulard handkerchief— 
I stoop’d—you said, ‘{ hate to trouble you’— 
I knew your name was Mary F. 
You knew that mine began with W. 





I saw that you were proud and tall— 
I saw you wore divine mossiacs— 
Your voice bad a bewitching draw! — 
To me it only drawled prosaics. 
You had a very stylish air— 
You wore your head quite a la Dido, 
But, oh! how cold your manners were! 
Pray, don’t you recollect it? I do. 


I staid a week, and every day 
_ _ I made you speeches by the dozens, 
Partly to drive the time away, 
And partly for your pretty cousins. 
I paced with you the ball-room floor, 
Was dull, of course, and you were civil; 
I wish’d that you would like me more, 
And you wish’d I was to the d—!1. 


Well, up one mora my Stanhope roll’d, 
And lightly prane’d my trotting pony; 
1 took some pains to have you told, 
("T'was done by my especial crony, ) 
You sat coquetting with your toast, 
As if you'd die, a word to utter,— 
Said Fred, ‘ he’s going—gone, almost” — 
‘ Indeed!” said you; * pray, hand the butter!’ 


I loiter’d at Cohees, awhile, 
And then we met upon the river—— 
You nodded, and I forced a smile, 
And then my lip began to quiver; 
And then—I know not how orwhy— _ 
I’m sure it was very strange—was not it? 
I can’t remember if I die— 
What did we say? Have you forgot it? 


No matter! here I sit and scrawl, 

Miss Mary F. the table over, 
And paint my beau-ideal fall, 

And wish a certain speech was over: 
My cheek, I think, is growing pale; 

I hope it will—no!—won’t distress you; 
The Doctor does not know my ail!— 





Do you? Toujouis'a vous—God bless you! 














CoMPOSITION OF THE Easr InNp1A Compa- 
wy’s NaTIVE ARMY.—The native army is com- 
posed of five distinct castes, or classes of men 
differing most essentially in manners, in religion, 
and in customs, who never unite even at a meal 
or in marriage: the discipline and harmony 
which have ever distinguished those native 
forces are truly wonderful; the more especially, 
when the bigotry of one class and the supersti- 
tious prejudice of three others are taken into 
consideration. First, the Mussulman, of whom 
at least one-third of the army 1s composed. This 
class. is again subdivided into four particular 
sects, viz., the Sheik, the Syed, the Mogul, and 
the Puthaun or Pattan, as they are usually call- 
ed. They are generally brave, enterprising, and 
intelligent; and, upon the whole, being free from 
religious prejudices, make excellent soldiers. 
Second, the Rajahpoot, or descendants of the 
ancient rajahs, the highest cast of Hindoos, a 
race not very numerous, but extremely scrupu- 
lous; and, when their prejudices are humoured, 
the bravest and the most devoted soldiers, far 
surpassing all the other natives in a romantic 
but sometimes mistaken notion of honour. Third, 
the Telinga or Gentoo, a race of Hindoos gene- 
rally remarkable for mildness of disposition and 
cleanliness of person; obedient and faithful, but 
not very intelligent or enterprising soldiers. 
Fourth, the Tamoul, or Malabar, similar to the 
former. Fifth, the Pariah, or Dhere, as they are 
called in the army. The latter class, poor 
Chowry Mootoo, brave, active, and attached as 
they were to their officers and the service with a 
few European failings, such as dram-dinking 
and eating unclean meats, &c., have of late 
years been excluded from the line, in order be 
more fully to conciliate the higher classes, who, 
however they differ from each other in many 
points, are all united in considering any mix- 
ture with these as a contamination. They are 
now enlisted only in the pioneers, and as artil- 
lery!and tent lascars. The former corps, one 
of the most useful in the army, is composed al- 
most entirely of this degraded class, than whom 
there exists not in all India, a braver, more ef- 
ficient, or zealous body of troops. I beg it to be 
understood, however, that though the preceding 
remarks are intended, in particular, for the 
Madras native army, yet they are almost equally 
applicable to those of the two other presiden- 
cies. Welsh’s Military Reminiscences of For- 
ty Years’ Service in India. 

—_—— 
THE ROMAN NOBILITY. 

Rome, 15th July, 1830.—You ask me for a 
snatch or two of Reman manners, and I will 
attempt to gratify you by a peep at the nobility. 
They are much the same in species here as at 
Madrid, under the fog of Cockaigne, or beneath 
the northern lights of Stockholm, They stand 
on an eminence where individual character is 
lost—like every thing else, indeed, that moves 
in an upper region. Such men ag the Borgheses, 
Colonnas, Barberinis, Shiavas,and Dorias, who 
can point at a pretty comfortable inheritance, 
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. him, 
‘mean moment in ‘*merry England,” he will 
deny himself every comfort rather than miss the 
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and coffers better replenished than those of the 

common herd, move in their own orbits. They 

are just as independent of the world as the lead- 

ing stars at other courts. Pomp and splendor 

characterize their banquets; but these are in- 
complete if their residences and the neighboring 
highways do not blaze with light. When ambi- 
tious of making a public display of their magni- 
ficence, they pitch upon some religious doings at 
St. Peter’s, or any other Basilica, as the arena; 
and thither they proceed, attended by a long re- 
tinue of pages, yagers, and domestics. The ca- 
valcade moves, in solemn pomp and slow, 
through a file of military, between whom none 
of low degree dare intrude their noses; and when 
safely arrived at the haven of their destination, 
they are accommodated with a premiere place, 
clese beside the pope or cardinals. The same 
scene is enacted at the evening mall on the Cor- 
so; at the Valle, the Argentina, and the Apollo; 
during the carnival, or, in summer, at the Foc- 
chettis in Augustus’ Mausoleum. At night 
their approach is heralded by a couple or so of 
running footmen, dancing before the carriage 
with flarmg torches. Their palaces are the 
abode of splendor and profusion; most of them 
derive their attraction from costly collections of 
pictures, to which the artist has at all times a 
ready access. 

Richly apparaled as these palaces are in 
every possible respect, they are the personifica- 
tion of most admired disorder and uncleanliness. 
The staircases are loaded with filth and dirt, the 
windows and apartments are encrusted with cob- 
webs and befoulness, and often the very glass 
has forgotten to be transparent. 

It seems to be one of the marks of a Roman 
grandee to draw up at a caffee nuova, and take 
his sorbetto, or, in winter, his punch, without 
alighting from his carriage. 

The lower classes of the nobility, on the 
other hand, are decided characters. 
only object, sphere, and use of life @ wi 
them to centre in cutting a dash, af 
the guuntlet against the pleasures of the’ table, 
the boudoir, the theatre, and the Corso. Num- 
bers of the Roman lordlings pine, and yet live 
on and laugh, in their poverty; for their blood 
circulates too freely, and warmly, and blith- 
somely, to admit the existence of that melan- 
choly incubus on the spirits which is born of 
poverty under more northerly skies. They must 
have a carriage, and a servant in the family li- 
very behind it, even though the day may almost 
go without its meal; nay, I have known the 
man,. who had not the wherewith to hire a 
coach on the Monte Cittorio, plump oxt his 
pride by ordering his domestic to parade behind 
Though the hire would be accounted of 






opportunity of exhibiting his finery in a ride 
from the Palazzo di Venesia, up the Corso, 
through the Porto del Popolo, and over the 
Ponte Molle—all on a Sunday evening. 

I have bad an instance under my own roof of 
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the low estate to which some of them are re- 
duced. At one time I had an individual in my 
service for dusting clothes and cleaning boots— 
a tall, handsome fellow, about fifty years old; 
plump of appearance, full of life and good-na- 
ture, always well dressed, and (what much sur- 
prised me) of manners and education far above 
his standing in society. Though Lhad met with 
many of his caste whose language was fit for a 
ball-room, his deportment was such as to con- 
vince me that he was born to something better 
than blacking an Englishman’s boots. He was 
so awkward a hand at his duty, that he was 
twice as long as usual in getting through with 
it. I contrived at last to worm his secret out 
of my landlady. My shoe-black was a true and 
genuine Marquis! He had succeeded to the en- 
joyment of a property worth some twenty thous- 
and scudi, gradually eased himself of the incum- 
brance a la Romaine, and speedily found him-. 
self without a bajocco in his pocket. His son 
and daughter happened to be in excellent cir- 
cumstances, and both of them offered to make 
him comfortable. But here, for the first time in 
his hfe, he gave evidence of possessing strength 
of mind: their offer was resolutely declined; he 
would not lay himself under obligations even to 
his own children; and became—a beater of 
clothes and blacker of boots and shoes to the 
first hirer! G. 
Ea 


HURRICANE IN JAMAICA. ° 


A letter received from a resident of the Port 
Roya! Mountains, gives the following description 
of the Hurricane which occurred there on the 
7h of August last: 

‘*The hurricane has left Flamslead a heap of 
ruins. It has exceeded in violence the storm of 
1815, and had it continued one hour longer, | 
suspect there would not have been a habitation 
(tg the Mountains. It is impossible for werds 
more than a faint idea of the awful 
acle. It kept the brain in one constant 
whirl of excitement. Blast after blast came 
bellowing with resistless fury, rending to pieces 
every taing that opposed its progress. Large 
timber trees torn from the roots and laid pros- 
trate—roofs of houses whirled into the air 
and scattered like chaff before the wind, 
the crashing of timbers, the crumbling of walls, 
one of the most terrific scenes it is possible for the 
mind to conceive. The preservation of property 
became no object; life itself was in imminent peril, 
and each succeeding blast was looked upon as the 
signal of instant destruction. When the storm 
subsided,i t almost seemed to cease for want of 
fresh objects on which to wreak its vengeance. 
As yet, I know of no place that has suffered 
équalto this, {[ could not expect to go unscath- 
ed; a. brief detail will best enable you to esti- 
mate the damage sustained. Early in the morn- 
ing the kitchen door was wrenched from its 
hinges, and the wind gaining admission, split the 
roof in two, one half falling over flat on the 
ground, the other was carried up into the air, 












torn to fragments, and scattered in the adjoining 
woods. ‘The fowl house and rabbit house (part- 
ly built of stone) were next thrown down, and 
not a stick or stone left standing. The hospital 
and servants’ room, (a long range of buildings,) 
were laid prostrate, and the roof carried entire- 
ly out of sight. The horse stable partly unroofed, 
and the whdle building thrown so entirely out of 
plumb, as to require being taken down and re- 
built. The farmers’ house and store were blown 
entirely down, and the fanning machine broken 
and pitched into the gully. The pulping house 
quite down, and pulper smashed. Of course al- 
most all the negro houses were destroyed, and 
every fence about the place; but I make little 
account of these, amidst such universal devasta- 
tion. I had flattered myself that the dwelling 
house, from its immense strength, might bid de- 
fiance to any hurricane. Built of solid mason 
work, witha low roof, and firmly braced, it 
looked the very picture of security. My confi- 
dence in its power of resistance was in a moment 
destroyed! Qne of the doors facing the North. 
ward, and which closed from the outside, was. 
during the very worst of the hurricane, shattered 
and driven in, by which means the wind gained 
full admission to a small bed-room, and the at- 
mospheric pressure became so intense, that ina 
few minutes all the walls of the room burst with 
appalling violence. The adjoining bed-roems 
being thus laid open, their outer walls soon gave 
way, the stones being hurled to a distance of 20 
feet. The interior walls now fairly exposed to 
the battering of the elements, were straining and 
bendjng at every impulsion—it become evident 
that the building could stand little more. At 
this crisis, one terrific blast—-the very acme of the 
tempest—swept through the broken rooms, 
caught the drawing-room door, and shivered it 
to splinters, with a noise resembling the bursting 
of ordnance. The walls leaned over—the ceil- 
ings fell in, and. it wanted but one more such 
blast, and we should have been buried under the 
ruins. It would be an endless task to recount 
all the damages sustained by this calamity; cof- 
fee fields stripped, provision grounds destroyed, 
negroes unhoused, gardens laid waste, furniture, 
wearing apparel, &c. broken and destroyed, and 
this in the space of three short hours. As an 
example of the prodigious force of the wind, I 
may mention that a grind-stone was wrenched 
from its clamps, and pitched about four feet 
from the posts. The whole place is strewed 
with broken trees, fragments of walls, shingles 
and rafters, and bears the genuine aspect of de- 
solation and despair. 


Royau Barrer.—The reigning King of the 
Sandwich Islands a short time sinca forwarded a 
mantle of feathers to the reigning King of Prus- 
sia; and his European Majesty has returned the 
compliment by presenting his Pacific Majesty 
with a complete uniform, as worn by the first 
regiment of guards, accompanied by the insignia 
of the order of the Black Eagle. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From.the Medical Flora of the United States 


BY C. 8S. RAFINESQUE. 


CASSIA MARILANDICA. 


English Name—American Senna. 

Genus Cassia—Calix five parted, colored, deciduous 
and unequal. Corolla with five unequal petals. Sta- 
mina ten, unequal and free, the three upper sterile, the 
three lower longer, anthers linear curved. Pistil ah 
tate. Ped bivalve, curved, many celled transversally; 
leaves even pinnate. . 

Species C. Marilandica—Herbaceons, leaves with 
eight or ten pairs of oblong mucronate folioles, petiole 
uniglandular; racemes axillar and terminal, panicled; 
pods linear, flat and pendulous. 

_ DESCRIPTION--Root perennial, contorted, irregu- 
lar, woody, black, fibrose—stems many, nearly smooth, 
upright, from three to six feet high, cylindrical and sim- 
ple—leaves alternate, not many, large, horizontal, peti- 


oles compressed, channelled above, with an ovate sti-. 


pitate gland at the base, bearing from eight to ten pairs 
of folioles or leaflets, which are smooth, green above, 
pale beneath, with short uniglandular petioles; shape 
ovate, oblong or lanceolate entire, equal, mucronate at 
the end—stipules subulate, ciliate, deciduous. 

Flowers of a bright or golden yellow, forming a pani- 
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. ele, although partly axillary and in short .racemes, have 
ing each. from. five to fifteen flowers; peduncles furrow- 
ed, pedicles long, glandular, with short bracts. Calix 
colored, with five eval obtuse and unequal segments. — 
Petals five, spatulate, concave, obtuse, unequal, two 

- lower larger, Stamina with yellow filaments and brown 
anthers, the three upper filaments have abortive anthers, 
the three lower filaments-are longest, crooked, with long 
rostrated anthers, all the anthers open by a terminal 
pore. Germ defiexed with the lower stamina and hairy, 
style: ascending, stigma hairy. ‘The fruits or.pods are 
pendulous, linear, hardly curved, flat.and. membrana- 
ceous, a little hairy, blackish, from two to four inches 
long, holding from twelve to tweaty seeds, or small 
brown beans, 

HISTORY—The genus Cassia, although-very strik-. 

_ ing by the structure of its flowers, varies much in its 

pods, and must be divided into many genera. ‘Tourne- 
ort and Gaertnesr had separated the Cassia fistula, &c, 
with cylindrical, pulpy, evalve pods, calling the ‘others - 
Senna; but Persoon, &c. ealledthe Cassia fistula by the - 
new name of Cathartocarpus, leaving the name of Cas- 
sia to the Sennas. This was superfluous, and if I was 
not uvwilling to increase this confusion, I wonld call, 
this species Senna riparia,.the name of Marilandica be- 
ing also improper; it was given to it becanse sent first: 
from Maryland to Europe. 





This plant blussoms from June to August; the best, 
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time to collect it isin September, when the pods are 
ripe; since they are with the leaves, the efficientparts 
ot the plant. It has been ascertained that this plant is 
more efficacious than the Senna of Egypt; it ought, 
therefore, to supersede it altogether with us, and even 
to be exported to Europe; but the East India senna is 
said by Bigelow to be a little stronger. ‘The senna of 
the shops is obtained from different plants, Cussia lan- 
ceolata, C. Senna, C. ilalica, &c. and even from Cynan- 
chum olefolium. 

LUCALITY—Found from Massachusetts to Mis- 
souri and Georgia, in rich moist and alluvial soils, near 
streams principally. Very common in the Western 
States. 

QUALITIES—The taste of the leaves is slightly 
nauseous; they have no smell, they contain resin ex- 
tractive and a volatileoil. ‘The infusion and decoction 
have the taste of the plant; the distilled water is nau- 
seous; the tineture is dark brown, and rendered turbid 
by water, 

PROPERTIES—AIl the gennas are simple cathar- 
tics; some kinds oecasion gripings and yet are not so ac- 
tive as rhubarb or jalap. This kind operates with mild- 
ness and certainty, at the dose of an onnce in decoction; 
both the leaves and pods are employed; the infusion is 
weaker, the tincture is Jess available, although strong- 
er, ‘They may enter into compound laxatives and eathar- 
tes, &c. 








Wit AND SENTIMENT. 








INFIDEL WIT REPELLED. 

A gay young spark: of deistical turn, travel- 
ling in a stage coach, forced his sentiments upon 
the company by attempting to ridicule the scrip- 
ture, and, among other topics, made himself 
merry withthe story of David and Goliah; strong- 
Jy urged the impossibility of a youth like Da- 
vid being able to throw a stone with sufficient 
force to sink it into a giant’s forehead. On this 
he appealed to the company, and particularly to 
a grave old gentleman, of the denomination 
called Quakers, who sat silent in one corner of 
the carriage: ‘‘ Indeed, friend, replied he, I do 
not think it at all improbable, if the Philistine’s 
head was as soft as thine.”’ 

- Once,’ said a person, in a dispute concerning 
titles, ‘I had the honour to be in company with 
an Excellence and an Highness. His Excellen- 
cy was the most ignorant and brutal man I ever 
saw; and. his Highness measured just fuur feet 
@ ght inches.’ 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

Give me but the liberty of the press, and I 
will give to the minister a venal bouse of peers 
—I{Lwill give him a corrupt and servile house of 
commons—I will give hima full swing of the 
patronage of his office—I will give him the 
whole host: of ministerial influence—{ wil! give 
him all the power that place can confer upon 
him, to purchase up submission, and overawe re- 
sistance; and ye!, armed with the liberty of the 
press, I will go forth to meet him undismayed; I 
will attack with that mightier engine the 
mighty fabric he has raised; [ will shake down 
from 18 height corruption, and bury it beneath 
the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter.— 
Sheridan. 





ERRORS OF THE PRESS, 
I once had occasion to report, that a certain 
‘‘ noble Lord was confined to his house with a 
violent cold’’—next morning I found his Loid- 
ship represented to be ‘‘ confined with a violent 
scold.’” Inthe same way, on the occasion ofa 
recent entertaizment, I had said, that ** the first 
oint of attraction and admiration were her La- 
dyship’s looks’’—this compliment was transfer- 
red by the printerto ‘‘ her Ladyship’s cooks.” 
My praises of the ** Infant Lyra,’’ were convert- 
ed to a panegyrie on the “Infant Lyar.” In 
an account of Gen. Saldanha’s conduct at Opor- 
to, Lobserved that he ‘*behaved like a hero,” 
while the printer made it appear that he ‘* be- 
haved like a hare. ‘** We, says the John Bull, 
often suffer in this way: about two years since 
we represented Mr. Peel as having joined a par- 
ty of fiends in Hampshire, for the purpose of 
shooting peasants; and only last week, ina 
Scotch paper, we saw it gravely stated, thata 
surgeon was taken alive in the river and sold 
to the inhabitants at 6d. and 10d. per pound.” — 
London Allas. 





A wag after hearing that the election in Rich- 
mond County, N. C, resulted in the choice of a 


Blacksmith, very justly said, that he has quit la- 


boring atthe Bar, forsaken his Vice, left off 
Forging, and turned to legislating. 

In England a retailer of.small beer had in his 
window—‘ Trust is déad! Who kill’d him? 
Bad Pay!’ 

A HARD HEAD. 

An old gentleman was relating a story of one 
of your * half horse, half alligator’’ St. Law- 
rence boatmen. Says he, ‘he is a hard head, 
for he stood under an oak in a thunder storm, 
when the lightning struck the tree, and he 
dodged it seventeen times, when finding he could 
not dodge it any longer, he stood and-took nine 
claps in succession on his head, and never 
flinched,”’ 

ELUCIDATION.—‘ My dear hearers,’ said a 
North Carolina preacher to his flock, ‘ it is as 
hard for a rch man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven as for a camel to pass through a nee- 
die’s eye; but, continued ‘he, ‘you probably do 
not understand this. I will endeavor to bring it 
within your comprehension. It is as hard for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
as it would be for a shad to gu up a smooth 
bark apple tree, tail foremost.’ 





AneEcpvore.—Colonel Christie, an Irish Off- 
cer, who served with considerable credit in Ame- 
rica, had the misfortune to be severely wound- 
ed. As he lay,on the ground, an unfortunate 
soldier who was near him and ‘was also badly 
wounded, made a terrible howling; at- which 
Christie exclaimed, ** What do you make sucha 
noise fez? do you think nobody is killed bat your- 
self??? 
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SHREWD ANswER.—A late municipal Judge 
in Boston, as famous for his ready wit, as for 
the lowness of his stature, was one day walking 
with five or six gentleman of unusual height. 
‘Well Judge, how do you feel, walking among 
so many tall fellows?’’ said one of his compa- 
nions.. ‘*how do I feel, replied the Judge; 
“why, I feel like four pence ha’penny among 
six cents. 

ForGetrut Minister.—The Rev. Mr. Par- 
ker, of Provincetown, had been for years in the 
habit of praying for the British Government; 
but at the period of the eventful American Re- 
volution, he, together, with most other clergy- 
man of that time, was zealously opposed to the 
oppressive measures of England; however, by 
astrange absence of mind, he, one Sabbath, 
long after America had been declared indepen- 
dent, continued his usual prayer, ‘*We beseech 
thee to bless the King, the Queen, and all the 
Royal Family,’’—then pausing, with evident 
embarrassment and vexation, he added, ‘‘Pshaw! 
pshaw! it was the Continental Congress I 
meant.’’ 


JUVENILE MAGNANIMITY. 


A lad was recently called before the police 
court, for throwing a stone which struck a little 
girl in the eye—the respectability of the parties 
excited considerable interest and drew many 
persons to hear the examination. The boy was 
bound to appear at the Municipal Court, and 
Col. M. was engaged as his counsel. Soon after 
the examination, another boy, about 12 years 
of age, called upon the counsellor aforesaid, and 
asked, ‘ Sir, are youengaged to defend * 
‘Yes, lam; why do you ask?’ To which the 
little fellow replied, with honesty worthy of his 
immortal grandfather, ‘ because, sir, I threw 
the stone, and cannot suffer a comrade to be 
punished for a crime of my own commission.’— 
‘Well done—you are a fine boy; what is your 
name?’ * My name is .” * Well,’ said 
the counseller, admiring the noble-heartedness 
of the lad, * will you tell the county attorney 
that you committed the act?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said 
he, and immediately went to Col. Austin’s office, 
for that purpose. The friends of the injured 
girl, on learning these particulars, declined 
taking any further steps in the premises.— Com- 
wintator. 











—— 


Rustic Economy.—A stout, hungry lumber- 
man, from the interior of Maine, who had been 
deprived for several weeks of his usual quantum 
of the good things which make up the principal 
daily meal, went into a hotel in Portland the 
other day, when dinner was preparing, and very 
seriously inquired the price of adinner. “Fifty 
cents,’? said the landlord. ‘*And what do you 
charge for a breakfast??? said the half-starved 
countryman, ‘*'I'wenty-five cents.’’ ‘* Well, 
then, I guess Vil take a breakfast!’’—Boston 
Traveller, 
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M. Jacques Lafitte, one of the ablest finan- 
ciers and politicians of France, is indebted for 
his elevation to the following accidental occur- 
rence:—During the consulship of Napoleon, La- 
fitte, being then a simple commis, with only 
1,200 francs salary, was one day sauntering in 
the garden of the Tuilleries, when he saw a 
pretty young lady walking near him, and alone. 
He said to himself, loud enough to be heard by 
her—voil a une belle femme; je vaudrois qu’ elle 
fut la mienne—(there is a pretty woman—I 
wish she were my wife.) The lady, like all the 
rest of the daughters of Eve, was not insensible 
to flattery—she sent for him to her dwelling— 
that dwelling was the Tuilleries, and the lady 
Pauline, sister of the First Consul! This gave 
a new turn to affairs; ‘and Lafittt’s fortune was 
made. 

A Brave Man.—Two tars, fresh from the 
salt seas and a little boozy withal, entered West- 
minster Abbey, and rolling from place to place, 
at length came to the tomb of Lord Nelson.— 
‘Avast, Joe,’’ said one, looking on the inscrip- 
tion with a comical sorrow, ‘* here’s the last 
port Nelson ever made.” 

‘‘] don’t believe that, Tom,” replied the 
other, ‘‘he’s gone aloft.’’ 

‘* You don’t think he’s got into heaven, do 

ou?”’ 

“Do I?’ returned Tom, rolling his quid about 
fiercely-—‘‘who is going to stop him, when he 
wants to go?’’ 





A Hor Prace.—A preacher in this city, says 
the New York Constellation, who is famous for 
the fiery nature of his discourses, during the late 
excessive warm weather, is said to have describ- 
ed hell as being so much‘hotter than any thing 
of which his audience had any knowledge, that 
if a man who had been there long enough to get 
thoroughly inured to it, should be suddenly 
transported into a furnace glowing with the hot- 
test Lehigh, he would freeze to death in five mi- 
nutes. 





A young Irishman who had married when he 
was about nineteen years of age, complaining of 
the difficulties to which his early marriage had 
subjected him, said he would never marry so 
young again, if he lived to be as old as Methu- 
salem. 

Murton’s BAgy.—The Boston Commercial 
Gazette relates a laughable anecdote of Am- 
blard, the Frenchman at whose house the Duke 
of Orleans boarded while at Boston. Amblard 
was a tailor. Having made a pair of pantaloons 
for a Mr. Lamb, but forgetting the name of his 
customer, he went into the market, and taking 
hold of a leg of mutton, inquired of the butcher 
‘*Vat you calldis?” ‘*That is mutton.” ‘Ha, 
mouton, is it! Vell, vat you call de mouton’s 
baby??? The butcher answered, ‘* Jamb.’’— 
‘Oui!’ exclaimed the Frenchman, ‘dat is him; 
Monsieur Lamb is de ver man vat for I make de 
pantaloon!” 
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A BALLAD SUNG BY 


MRS. SHARPE. ea 


COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 


- Andantino con moto. 








Sweet Guitar thy wild notes cheer me, Let me wake thy 





dearest y; Sweet Guitar thy wild notes cheer me, Let me 


ae. ae 






wake thy dear - est y: Sweet- Gui - tar..... Sweet Guitar, 





Sweet Gui - tar, Sweet Gui - tar, whilst thou art near me, My 











griefs are all beguil’d a - - way; Sweet Gui - tar, whilst thou art 





near me, My griefs are all beguil’d a - - way; Sweet Gui - 


AE ses Sweet Gui-tar... Sweet Gui - tar. 


2. 


Let my fingers once more press thee, 
Calling forth thy tend’rest song; 
Sweet Guitar, 
Then my voice shall ming’ling bless thee, 
As its murmurs sigh along : 
Sweet Guitar. 
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‘“« Music and Poetry are like— in each 
Are nameless graces, which no rulescan reach.’’ 








TO AMANDA, 


If I have wrong’d thee lovely one, 
’ was not with man’s dissembling art, 
I would not thou shouldst be undone, 
For all the transports of the heart. 


Nav! think not that mine eyes could see, 
Thy gentle soul with sorrow riven, 
For in thy bosom dwells for me, 
The sweet consti'uents of a Heaven. 


Blame not this heart, these eager arms, 
That dared to fold thee to my breast, 
But blame thy own transcendent charms, 

That forced my bosom to be blest. 


How could I gaze on thy dark eye, 
Dancing in liquid light and love, 

Nor feel that it were bliss to die, 
When Heay’n was smiling just above. 


How could I gaze upon thy cheek, 
Painted by medesty’s gay brush, 

Nor wish to press that lip so meek, 
Redden’d by love’s own rosy blush. 


The cheek that all alike may kiss, 
The lip that may be prees’d by many, 
I would not press, for there’s no bliss, 
They should not e’er be press’d by any. 


But thy red lip because ’twas fair, 
I sought to press and press alone, 

But even with me thou wouldst not share, 
The bliss of love’s rubific throne. 


Forgive me! O, forgive this breast! 
That would not wrong thee for a world; 
By Heav’n! I’d sooner ne’er be bless’d, 
Than see peace from thy bosom hurl’d. 


Forgive this throbbing heart of mine, 
W hose fault love only can reveal, 
That bleeds, alas! tothink that thine, 
Does not the same sweet passion feel. 


But Q! if thou wilt not forgive, 
‘The sins occasion’d by thy charms, 
Why should I longer wish tolive, 
Banish’d from bliss within thy arms. 


Why should I wish to live and be, 
An isolated being here, 
A sighing sad misanthrope, 
For whom no eye would shed a tear. 


O, no! Amanda, let me live, 
To feel the influence of thy charms, 
To know thy bosom will re ity j 
‘The wretch that clasp’d thee in his arms. 
MILFORD BARD. 
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TWENTY-NINE; 
Or, An EpistLe.—Written at the close of that year. 


Adieu to the year ‘I'wenty-nine, 
Its trials, it troubles, are over; 

Its sins,—and alas! some were mine— 
Its actions for trespass and trover. 

It is gone with its fun and its frolic, 
Its anti-society getuppers— 

Its cures for the cramp and the cholic, 
Its cures for intemperate hiccuppers: 

Shall I give you a song on its bonnets? 
Or write a lament for its death? 

Or tell how old Time jumped upon its 
Abdomen, and squeezed out its breath? 


Adieu to the year Twenty-nine, 
Its public, its private defaulters; 
From ‘he who could millions purloin, 
Down to those less deserving of halters: 
To the scenes in that tragical court, 
Where so many have taken their—‘‘ benefits” — 
Where mercy is sold by the quart, 
And freedom’s retailed that will any fit! 
O liberty, what can disquiet ye, 
Protected by spirits like these? 
Thy temple—this soul of society, 
And all for thy votaries! 


Adieu to the year Twenty-nine, 
Its fourth of July oration, 
Its sermons on drinking of wine, 
Its speeches on every occasion; 
Its eloquence spent on the Tariff; 
‘* Sky high’s” oratorical nonsense, 
George Reese’s election for sheriff, 
*P ’s aristocratical one-sense. 
De Nates on canals and divorces, 
The rising of stocks, (without leaven, ) 
Crude thoughts upon men, and on—horses, 
The plan of a rail road to heaven. 





Adieu to the year twenty-nine; 
Adieu to its facts and its fancies; 

Its masquerades, O! how divine— 
Its comic songs—music by Francis. 

Its Faustus, supremest of plays! 
Mephistopholis, ergo, the d—l, 

Condescending t’ instruct us the ways, 
*¢ Propria persona,” to evil. 

And ye too, bright geniuses—Sloman, 
Thou oddest of earth’s odd fellows! 

And Finn, who is equalled by no man, 
Grotesque as ye are, Punchinellos! 


Yes, yes, ye have fied, like its seasons; 
And time, for his breakfast, hath swallow’d them, 
And ‘‘pamphlets,” and ‘‘essays,” and ‘‘reasons,” 
All, all, in their glory, have followed them! 
Year hath fled year in succession; 

The Goat is still chased by Aquarius— 
Yet creation still lives in creation, 

As wond’rous, as num’rous, as various. 
And thus, by Fate’s changeless decree, 

Shall earth be still merged in commotion, 
Till Time, in Eternity’s sea, 

Be emptied like waves into ocean. 


Adieu, then, adieu, twenty-nine; 

Full often thou’st caught me at “rhymin” — 
But, mark me! henceforth ’tis a sign ; 

I shall seldom be found the same crime in. 
I’m done with the stanzas I sent L— 

(L. never wrote stanzas to me! ) 
I'm sick of the sentimental— 

What then should my next theme be? 


* Two celebrated legislators. 


525 
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526 THE CASKET. 


Death?—it is out of the fashion: 
Mirth?—why ’twould give me the rabies. 

And then as to *‘la belle ion” — 
Sweetmeats for grown-up babies! 


Adieu, my old friend, since thine exit 
Seems fixed, as your iron-tongued bell 

So sullenly tells me—why fegs! it 
Shall never have aught to conceal! 

We part not in anger, nor sorrow; 
And when thou art gone, let another, 

Resembling thee, rise with the morrow— 
I fear not the face of thy brother. 

He mag find me in peace, or in quarrels— 
Or wooing, as usual, the nine; 

Will he find me improved in my morals? 
No matter! Adieu—ever thine. S—-—X. 


REFLECTIONS, 
Written in Friends’ Meeting House, near this village, 
after an evening ramble. 
Sweet Solitude, how soothing to the soul, 
The “still small voice” within thy woodland cast— 
How melting to the mind is thy control, 
When memory meditates upon the past. 





The soften’d sounds of evening from afar, 
_ Steal on my ear from echo’s silver shell— 
No ham of busy industry can mar 
The scene, O Solitude, I love so well. 


Within these silent unembellish’d walls, 
The spirit wakes to meditation deep— 
How much unlike the pomp of grandeur’s halls, 
That charms the sight, but leaves the soul to sleep. 


O sweet simplicity, thou reignest here 
In all that’s lovely to the soul or sight; 

No pomp, no pride, to erring mortals dear, 
Disgrace these God in pride delight? 


Each object speaks sincerity and truth, 
What man should be—alas, that he is not, 

Come hither, Oye vain and gaudy youth, 
Come with me and survey the silent spot. 


Beneath these aged oaks to silence given, 
Sleeps many a heart that meditated here; 

The relics too of many a soul in Heaven, 
Of many a soul in piety sincere. 


No marble monument adorns the dead, 
Or tells the story of a pompous name; 

So let me die! so rest in peace my head, 
Unknown to fortane’s favors and to fame. 


But O, not all unlov’d—let one kind friend, 
O’er my lone tomb shed pity’s tender tear, 

As oft, perhaps, some gentle lees may bend, 
O’er once lov’d hearts that coldly slumber here. 


I love simplicity in all I see, 
In all I feel and ali that I enjoy—~ 

Yet strange to think, that charm is not in me, 
Too much I trifle with each gaudy toy. 


I love to gaze upon the neat attire, 

That wafts the form of some fair female friend— 
What eye can gaze upon her, nor admire 

The graee and beauty that so softly blend. 


O! she is lovelier to the soul and eye, 
Than is the vain, the gaudy, or the gay— 
Whene’er I think how angels look on high, 
I think of some fair friend in plain array. 


Farewell! blest seene of Solitude, again 
I will revisit thy delightful spot— 
Again awake the harp to sweeter strain, 
or by the child of song be thou forgot. 
ORD BARD. 





THE LOST SAILOR. 


Braye son of the ocean, ah! sad is thy doom— 

The storm is fast inn amid the dark gloons: 
The lightning’s red flash, and the thunder’s deep roar, 
Proclaim the sad havoc on ocean and shore, 


Thy father was brave as the boldest can boast— 
His spirit was noble, but he, too, was lost; 

The proud ship that bore him from India’s shore, 
With all her brave crew, has been heard of no more. 


And thy frail bark e’en now, can no longer withstand 
The repeated attacks of the tempest’s rude hand; 
See! she bilges, she fills, and another rude wave 
Must make the wide ocean the young hero’s grave, 


With heart still undaunted, see the brave sailor kneel, 
And mingle his voice with the thunder’s loud peal, 

In aspirings to HIM, who a deaf ear ne’er gave, 

To the cries of the virtuous, needy, and brave. 


Ah! rude wave, why not linger and leave for awhile 
This brave ‘ son of the ocean,’ the cares to beguile, 
Of a widowed mother?—but no; he is gone— 
Relentless, unfeeling, the rude billow came on, 

And swept to oblivion, the widow’s lost son! Z. 


A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


‘ *T ween all his mother’s pains and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt, that she may feel, 
How cnc than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child, —Shakspeare. 


And is it so? is this the sacred spot, 

In which repose the bones of buried love? 
Yes, it must be! they told me that a Grot, 

Did yawn most hideously beneath—above 
Dark branches of the cypress—which the grove 

Had nourished, as ’twere, Ped ty to wave 





O’er thy low tomb, incessantly had strove, 
To wear — all vestige of thy grove, : 
ems tears which yet might flow, my cheek might ever 
ave. 


And does no stone mark where thy body lies? 
Nor has no cenotaph to thee been reared? 
’Tis even so—yet deem not memory dies, 
Of one by every tie to me endeared; 
Of one, who, in my infancy has cheered, 
With fond maternal smiles and sweet caress, 
Who anxiously my bark of childhood steered, 
And watched me with a mother’s tenderness, 
Or, in my infant years, my childish grief suppressed. 


Two fleeting years have gone since thy tried soul, 
Departed to the land where spirits dwell; 
A ruin wrecked on sorrow’s fatal shoal, 
And tossed upon distraction’s surging swell, 
The victim of unkindness thou hast fell, 
Too weak to stem the current of thy woes; 
At last thou’rt gone, and thy departure’s knell, 
Was greeted with a welcome by thy foes, 
But what it was to me, one only Being knows, 


I watched to see thy spirit leave its frame,— 
Its frame so tortured with the pangs of death, 
When nature could not feed life’s glimmering flame, 
And thou could’st draw but faintly thy spent breath; 
Then was it that I felt myself bereft 
Of hopes of thy existence and thy love 
1 felt, my soul almost in twain was cleft, 
And nearly murmered at Him who removed 
A friend—Ab! more than friend! a guardian hadst thou 
proved. 
The last look of affection on thy child, 
Hath left deep impress on my sorrowing mind, 
I joyed to know thy spirit, as it smiled 
At Heayen’s joys approaching—fled, resigned; 


— 


re 








Fain would I beckon to some seraph kind, 
To waft me upward—onward—e’en to thee— 
Oh! why, said Fate, that I must stay behind, 
And aot from earth and “‘earth-born jars be free, 
And bask beneath the smile of Heaven’s avenging deity. 


Oh! spirit of my mother! could thou roll 
Away but for a moment, the dark veil 
Which new divides our ig: Pema beheld 
Thy sorrowing son with ghastly visage pale, 
And voice upraised to thee in accents frail, 
Would thou not speak to me with wonted love? 
Would thou not bid my spirit cease to wail 
O’er woes, which my ingratitude had weve 
Into my being, and my soul to’maddened phrenzy drove? 
JUVENIS, 


On observing the alterations made in the Centre Square, 
during the writer’s absence. 


Where is that dome, which rear’d its head 
In silent majesty? 

And where the grove that round it sp 
As ’twere, but yesterday? 


The lady, with her milk-white swan, 
The fountain at her feet— 

The pile of rocks she stood upon, 
Our eyes no more shail greet! 


Oft have I watch’d that crystal stream, 
Piercing the sultry air— 

Its spray-like sparkling gems did seem, 
So brilliant and so fair. 


Gone are they all—and, oh! my soul, 
Sick of strange scenes, and sad, 

Pines for forms trac’d on mem’ry’s scroll, 
That once could make it glad. 


My infant hopes—my childish joys, 
Che thoughts of other years, 

When men, now grown mature, were boys, 
Draw forth regretful tears. 


The youthful nymphs that sought the spot, 
With child-like, harmless glee, 

Are chang’d, alas! and some are not, 
Yet live in memory! 


But other hearts, and other minds, 
Such changes will admire; 

Some future bard, perchance, now finds 
E’en these new scenes inspire, 


‘Thus ancient friendship fades away, 
And fresher flowrets bloom; 
These, too, will live their summer’s day, 
‘l hen seek oblivion’s tomb. O, G. 


SONNET. 


To part from all on earth we most esteem— 
To burst asunder, link by link, the chain 
Uf tender, pure, and changeless love—to deem 
In this wide world we ne’er may meet again, 
To bid each thing of power to charm farewell, 
‘Te feel these pangs no outward sign may tell. _ 
These, these are taials, o’er which mournful grief 
May shed seme bitter tears, but ne’er can have control; 
And yet¢when the lone bosom thinks how brief 
Are all the woes that rend the tortured soul— 
When, o’er affliction’s stormy ocean driv’p, 
No soothing speil—no kind and soft relief 
Can heal the spirit, wounded, wearied, riv’n— 
The heart, in meeK@n’d faith, may turn to Heav’n. 
CARLOS. 


THE CASKET. 
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TO ELLEN’S PORTRAIT. 
O, there thou art—the same as when 

{ first upon thee gazed; 
The same sweet smile I see again, 

The blush I oft have praised. 


Ah! yes, since we have met I see 
The type of what thou’st been, 

All save the mark of misery, 
And shade of sorrow keen. 


There is the bright and beauteous eye, 
So soft and languishing, 

Melting in love’s rich luxury, 
To us so anguishing. 


And there is that deep glance of love, 
That could my mind control, 

Like lightning seen in clouds above, 
Yet sunlight to my soul. 


There is the ripe red lip that sung 
So sweet the lake along, 

When I so oft delighted hung, 
Upon thy silver song. 


That lip of love, the very tone 

Of which could soothe my breast— 
Its melting murmurs oft alone, 

Have bush’d a heart distress’d., 


There are thy clust’ring curls of hair, 
That sport o’er beds of snow, 

Like one thou gav’st me in despair, 
Memento of my woe. 


Dearest memorial of the past, 
Iii keep thee fondly ever— 
Mem’ry of her who gave shall last, 
For ever and for ever. 


And, O! there is thy angel form, 
Thy swan-like neck of white, 
Thy gentle bosom soft and warm, 

So sensitive to sight. 


O! yes, in“all thou art the same 
That I both lov’d and lost— 
To me is left a wretch’s name, 
A bosom crush’d and cross’d. 
; MILFORD BARD. 


TO MUSIC. 


W hat is it that bursts upon the ear, 
When ev’ry sound is hush’d to rest 

At dead of night—and draws the tear 
Of transport from the bleeding breast? 

Masic, thy sweet accents tell, 

*Yis thou that doth these feelings swell. 


When exiles seek a wat’ry grave, 
Reckless of aught that earth can give, 
W hat floats along the silent wave, 
Awaking feelings ceased to live? 
’Tis melody’s enchanting strain, 
Renews each impulse once again. 


What is it bids the passions rise, 

Or calms life’s jarring strife to rest, 
That swells amid fierce battles’ cries, 

And soften’s down the stormy breast? 
Tis thy sweet sound; ’tis thy sweet voice, 
Can cause to weep or to rejoice. 


When sorrows dark have clouded o’er 
The soul with anguish rent, 
And hope has ceased her balm to pour, 
Thy sacred voice is sent; 
To open to the languid sight, 
The bliss of heay’n serenely bright. 
LOUISA. 
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TO —-—. 
My heart is sad! A cloud is cast 
V’er things that once were bright and fair; 
The glow of early hope is past, 
And joy is fled and life is care. 


My soul is‘bowed! My name is now 
Clouded by ruthless slander’s art: 
It flings a shadow o’er my brow— 
It steeps in bitterness my heart. 


Yet mid the gloom a star-beam glows, 

And mid the waste a flower-bud breathes; 
A fountain in the desert flows— 

A gailand round the ruin wreathes. 


Thou art the rainbow on the storm, 
That whisp’rest peace amid its wrath; 

And through its rage thy blessed form 
Sheds light and glory on my path. 


How I have loved thee none can know, 
Since first I dared to hope thee mine; 

Through joy and grief, through weal and wo, 
Each thought and wish have ail been thine. 


And now I féel thou art mine all— 
‘Thou canst each faded scene renew; 
Let blight and ruin on me fail, 
I smile at them while thou art true. 


And wilt thou leave me? must I see 

My last hope shivered by the shock; 
And be alone in misery, 

While winds and waves my vessal rock? 


- It cannot be. Thon art too good, 
‘Too pure, too true, at such an hour 
To leave me in my solitude, 
While clouds are dark and tempests lower. 


Oh} change not now. The storm will part, 
The winter days of life be own; 
yet shall clasp thee to my heart, 
My loved, my faithful one, mine own! 
MOYREN, 
THE LAMENT. 
TO AMANDA. 


O tell me not of woman’s Jove, 
Of woman’s faithful heart; 

Seest thou yon mvon so bright above, 
Seest thou that moon depart, 

So dazzles witching woman’s smile, 
Thus changeable her mind; 

And O ber heart is full of guile, 
No vows can ever bind. 


Within a shady silent dell, 
A lovely rose I spied, 
I lov’d that rose, 1 lov’d it well, 
Sweet rose thou’rt mine I cried, 
And o’er the blushing flow’r I hung, 
0 agony to start, 
And find my breast with anguish wrung, 
A thorn within my heart. 


Then say not, that in woman’s breast 
An earthly Heav’n doth dwell; 

For O that Heav’n, tho’ brightly bless’d, 
Hath been to me a hell; 

For what more like a hell can be, 
When at the gates of Heav’n, 

Than by thy heart’s divinity, 
To be disgraced and driyen. 


O thus was I in sight of all 
That makes a Paradise, 
Nor thought so soon ulas to fall, 
To fall from love’s bright skies— 





THE CASKET. 


Beauty was hers—in her dark glance 
Of virtuous soul and sense, 
I saw my Heav’n—delicious trance, 
Sweet child of innocence. 
I loved ber with a fervor known 
To none but poet’s soul; 
I loved her for those charms alone, 
Which time can ne’er control; 
I gazed upon her blushing cheek, 
With modesty inspired; 
I gazed upon her eye so meek, 
And faithfully admired. 
But ah! while thus with joy elate, 
I bow’d at beauty’s throne, 
I little thought the blast of fate, 
Had o’er my bosom blown; 
I little thought the shade of shame, 
Could on my bliss intrude, 
Or I should own a villain’s name, 
My heart a solitude. 
A voice there came within her ear, 
And cried—Beware! beware! 
Beware the spoiler he is near, 
His joy is thy despair; 
But O, the dagger lies not there, 
Tis that she should believe, 
His heart a foe to virtue fair, 
That never can deceive. 
*Tis past—her seal is on me set, 
A libertine to be, 
We ne’er can meet as we have met, 
Her confidence in me 
Is lost forever—never more 
My heart again shall rove 
On woman, yet til time is o’er, 
My soul shall still approve. 


TO MISS H. 

Pve trifled out my shortened hour of pain, 

I’ve passed the checkered moments of suspense; 
I’ve sighed and trembled, ’til] my aching brain 
Has whirled in giddy phantasy—but hence 
Those visions of a sicken’d soul—that light, 

That light that lures to night. 


I never told my love, but oft would Jangh, 


And a prond spirit beckoned from the path, 

A soul that swelled at coldness—spurned at fate. 
At fate! ’tis vain to spurn, my doom is cast! 

Love bloomed, but bloomed to blast. 

I could not trifle like those buzzing flies, 

That perch and play ’round fashion’s gilded shrine, 
Unfold their wings betore the sunny skies, 


thine; 

And feeling wears my tortured burning breast, 
And dull and heavy pressed. “ 

On, could it mingle with thy tender heart, 

And warm infuse through every swelling vain, 
Wind round the fibres, that no power could part, 
As interwoven vines cheered by the rain, 

Each mix their scented essence with the skies, 

Or classped together, die. 

But no! ’tis vain, fate plunged the dagger here, 
There let it rast—when the pent flame shall burst 
Its bonds, stil! the cold embers on the bier, 

Will glow with heavenly feeling pure as first, 
For love creation’s yery soul shall last, 

And glow when life is passed. 

Adieu! sweet girl, adieu! still thy vision bright, 
Floats round my mind and lingers at the ward; 
But it has passed—ambition’s slippery hight 

Now woo’s my steps—and with the blinded herd, 





I grasp the phantom o’er the fatal steep, 
And raise the mouldering heap. C. 


MILFORD BARD. 


E’en when my heart was breaking ’neath its weight, 


When the storm’ sleeps—my heart then throbbed for 
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